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, oa.as : , : : * : | walking out to an open common he 
— ” Joun Hancock BvurILpine with neat buildings, thrifty little or-| sixty-acre farm, like the others in this pre a senibauaitetaniing eo wtih: 
' :VON ; STREE : : ‘ds, ide field: ick gr section, is especially adapted to grass . 
; 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. | chards, and wide fields of thick green P 7 oo ous, ‘that he could have picked to or three 
Oe TERMS: grass. although some of the soil is too light to  centineid wie eniiaes: Ghee - Sle tai 
WORTR 82.00 per annum, in aavance. $2.50 if not | Nobody in this section appears to| average anything like the two and one- | When he reached Chicago he found 
TT d in advance. Postage free. Single copies | : P fe e on. 7 
tr H cents. we eee | have cme of the a gage farm- ee ew tas Mr. nisyoue A 125 nanan mad Quevet euuainenns cilltng ter 60 
er No r discontinued, except at the option of the ing doesn ay. Mostof the farmers,| MK route 13 carried On in connection 
proprietor until all arrearages are paid. Is . : = P J 7 , : ith the f 1 th , beatned cents per pound in the open market. 

R all persons genting, contributions to Tas) '" fact, take pains to impress upon the} with the farm, and the price obtaine Daring the past summer it was al- 
, S LOUGHMAN for use in its columns mus ial . H : 2 r. ; six . ° rt. ‘ , 

» their name, not necessarily for publication, but | poset that their farm is more than pay- | 1s six cents per quart ‘most impossible to procure fresh beef 
ae Se as a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they will | ing its way. BEETS IN PLACE OF ENSILAGE. 
HMAN be consigned to the waste-basket, All matter S 
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LINUS DARLING, 


PROPRIETOR. 
ISSUED WrEKLY AT 


intended for publication should be written on 
note size paper, with ink, and upon but one side | 


Oorrespondence from particular farmers, 
the results of their experience, is solicited. | 
Letters should be signed with the writer's real | 
name, in full, which will be printed or not, as | 
the writer may wish. 

THE PLOUGUMAN offers great advantages to ad- 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the | 
most active and intelligent portion of the com | 
munity. 
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Retail Milk Farming. 


PRODUCTIVE GRASSLAND, GOOD COWS AND 
SMART FARMERS IN NORTH NATICK. 


On Walnut street in Natick, a short 
distance north of the centre of the town, 
are a series of prosperous-looking farms 


PROSPEROUS FARMING. 

Several reasons may be noted for the 
uniform prosperity of this group of 
farms. In the first place, all the owners 
are intelligent and hard working. They 
are progressive and are always looking 


farmer. The fine farm belonging to Miss 
Hattie Bacon is located near those just 
described. Miss Bacon has had long 
experience in the general management 
of the farm, but she leaves the details 
wholly to her intelligent and competent 
foreman, Mr. F. W. Rand. Miss Bacon’s 





The main point of difference in the | 
management of this farm as compared | 
with that of neighboring places 1s the 
rejection of ensilage. It is assumed 
that roots, hay and grain will produce 
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Cream of the Bulletins. 


A WASTED FRUIT PRODUCT. 

The writer of Bulletin 73, of Alabama 

| Station, states that a few years ago he 
| was waiting for a train at a railroad 
‘crossing not far from Chicago, and 


in the little town of Auburn, where the 
Alabama Station is located, but all sum- 
_mer Jong bushels upon bushels of the 
finest edible mushrooms were going to 
|waste in the adjacent woods. Yet, 











milk of better quality than can be ob- | bers, with pinks and violets occupying 





\chemical analysis shows that the food 








’ ' 7a ae * 2 F a ew | . ws . re vd . | 4 
Time of Planting and Feeding Changing Conditions in New Eng- |¢lements in mushrooms are much the 


| for new points on grass and milk farm- | tained from the use of ensilage. Ac- Soiling Crops land saine as in beefsteak, and that in nutri- 


an “ ; net a i /one section. Water is supplied from a 

he : | / i , -/C , ' ‘ er : , 

é | ing. Again, the land is naturally adapt perinatal mangels are grown in place | 935 feet artesian well, the water being 
ed to grass. It is heavy, moist and of corn. 


‘ 12 1-2 cents per line for first insertion. , 
’ 6 1-4 cents for each subseqnent insertion. | . pumped into large tanks for distribu- 
A field of an acre or somewhat over '| tion. 


_ | springy, for the most part, and will pro- | 
*~ Why Dairying Pays. 





;ent value good mushrooms are equal, 
/pound for pound, to beef, and their 
‘flavor is much more delicate and pala- 
table. 


| 
The following table of soiling crops] : page: apf eens —_ 
will answer very well for the northern | — > wr magned oun enENS = 
half of New England. It is issued by | life and cavironment of the tillers of 
Ses, B.A. Melee of Meine. Fer the the soil within its borders. We do not 

notice it so much from month to month 








AGRICULTURAL. }duce enormous crops under skillful| produces in the neighborhood of 1000 
/management. The hay crop is supple-| bushels. Seed is sown in drills two 
LIBERAL manuring and clean culture | mented with corn ensilage or beets. | and one-half feet apart, eight pounds of | 


EXPERIMENT WITH OATS. 
This is the title of bulletin 63, of Kan- 











will go far to prevent blights and to | 
overcome insect attacks. ity is the fact that every farmer owns a) 





| The third general reason for prosper- | seed being needed for an acre. 


One thing presents itself with great 
force in the midst of the uncertainty 


Most of | 
the work is done with the horse hoe, 


southern states of New England the) 
April and May crops can usually be} 


,sas Station. These experiments em- 


or from year to year, perhaps, as we do 
brace tests on eight different points; as 








: ee d when we review in our minds the 
: . P regarding the future of dairying, and | sown a few days earlier than as below E . , . a 
amaiied 7 'milk route and gets excellent prices for | but some hand work is required. ap ag ym, ® : Mi steady march of events during past de- follows: 1. Fall plowing, spring plow- 
. , that is that very few are abandonin iven. if desiied. ie " te Mit: : 
Dip you inspect the fences and walls | milk at retail. A DOUBLF MILK ROUTE. | : gis cades and compare, roughly at best, the i®&» Or no plowing, as a preparation for 
’ . a . the business. In acirele of forty miles}; = Reet tena ssnw 7 : : _~ ‘in ‘ : . 4 
thoroughly before turning the cattle in- | GOOD HAY FARMING. The fifteen cattle are all Jerseys and 5S nese: of enh cal Wile whe es mi | 2 FPPPSSK SSSA PSS Hr: present with the past. oats. 2. Best time to sow. 3. Heavy, 
to the pasture? If not, expect trouble| A farmer who knows how to raise| common grade cows, good milkers. An| ; : B sOPomPOSOg exO0¢9 Scattered, loosely bonded villages medium, or lightseed. 4. Best method 
: i) ea’ a a tae as so | int ti bot Om ‘ ith th cided to let his cows go and try some- 5 ZSSSSGSE25 25 22. 8 ’ Nea ¢ , of seeding. 5. Best quantity of seed 
later, when the feed is short and grow- | hayis Mr. W.C. Lyford. He makes his | interesting point in connection wit | we , se stoan S2—arr5 & marked the beginning of the nineteenth ee ’ 
: Ik is th h leliver thing else. This man has recently sold| <=§ ie SEES TSE::; a | : -_|neracre. 6. Can smut be avoided b 
ing crops tempt breachy cows. | twenty acres of grass land produce an | milk route is the fact that two deliver- hi . dh " s oe ee Pp) 2 ;century. Such factors as a protective P : y 
average of two and one-half tons per|ies per day are made. Fifty quarts are ethos S clings way Breage age aa 23° 358: eS: > = | tariff and a decline in the shipbuilding | °@2¢ing soil. 7. Comparison of oats 
' Ture N > maple makes one of the | ‘ . zs his mind to try raising young stock and s833¢@. 3 2 a ee Se. g ; P g) er 
wuss pee pitt aS corey acre. When a piece falls much below | taken out at night warm from the cow.) . ov ss Paes PE: >i:  & |industry overthrew much of the exist- and barley. 8. Testof varieties of oats. 
A ao best shade trees. They grow fast, but | two tons it is plowed under. An aver-|The rest of the route is supplied with beef for the market. a eo ae Pgirt 3 at Sf3s3 S ‘ing economic order, and substituted , Some of these tests have been in progress 
‘bone and 8 ev are healthy and free - : ‘ * ture of an experiment and we sha SeOecmetspmealtts 2 
a not too fast. They y “age of two and one-half tons per acre is| morning’s milk. The attempt is made egal ome: ' wg. SS oss Sst iiss ssi: ‘newly made manufacturing communi-| fr several years. In 1896 the tests were 
| Tuttle's from ineects. In the fall the mares | not at all unusual in this section. Mr.| to so arrange the route that the same | wate ~ wa — we: ne Bin Le 252 fosoto: 3.3 | ties, which change ip turn necessitated | thin land that had been cropped for 
4, quittors color richly and hang on until late in| Lytord gives the credit largely to the| territory need not be travelled over| strictly dairy country. Very littlegrain| =: oz: eres: Fs a KS pa modes in disposal of country pro /'many years without manure. In all 
cals eee 2 45 g ; ) } , - a s . =: SEs wSSS* Vos is! ai . 
lever seen the season. Sugar can be made of the ‘natural fitness of the soil for the grass| more than once. The warm fresh milk | is resee for the market, our main de- ze: 2s: reee: pared 4 duce. Quicker methods of transporta-| Years the land used for oats was in corn 
3 in cases ; yhich is, however, rather thin. | - | pendence being upon milk and its pro- es =r. eee? ow.--.- Fe ‘ : oe ’ 
the best sap, which is, howeve crop, but good methods deserve due|is preferred by most customers, who . . io a " nian i + ae y &. Fee: a 22 Se tion were needed, and the inventor the year before. The fall of °95 and 
»perly ap- — TT | ‘ . - . t 1. OL ducts, ane Is duu ul whether we eS. cee PSSST SESE eo int f 95-96 dry. tl spring of 
{OUSE, consideration. Some of Mr. Lyford’s| seem to imagine that warm milk keeps : Se 8 8 BSR * Baas Be soon turned out the means to accom. | W!0'er Of Yo-%0 were dry, the spring 0 
The Labor Market. : “ -” z | can successfully compete with the great > s sears: s are se g™ ‘ : - 06 ened lv. b here | , 
points are frequent reseeding, liberal | better than cold. The plan of double | West et pane ¢ bees : 4 SESE SELSSE b Se : 3 plish the desired end. The ‘‘iron horse” 96 opened early, but there was heavy 
a ‘ ta ¢ » ° . . . 2 : . . | v lu Lhe production Vo eer. es . veg See eee es es es * . ° ° , . hod . 
“oe Che price of farm labor is about the| manuring, fine tillage, thick seeding and | delivery was first tried to accommodate i “< bom OT COE es 8S ceeboeecias = | was put into operation, and strange to frost in the middle of April, which did 
Sample : — lage ake . : es 7 ar 2 Ur ers 2C1 es Dtieeeeeces: . = 3s P ° ray > 
ee 2-cent same as it was last year. Wages asked | the use of a variety of grasses. |sick people who wanted warm, fresh siniens naititinng aiielee: Uaditedietihiai, dati 5: bE: Shop! pepiee say, that creature did little of the dam- ®°t hurt the oats, however. On June 
—— P ° P } ; stter i 'y -. See Stee i cs 22ere 2 . ; , —_ {verv 
and offered at the several large employ- AN EARLY MIXTURE. |milk to drink. Other people, it was | Ve & pay sia tao : &> Ei 22:8 SSSiz SSSEE os age predicted ; the wool upon the sheep 10th rust set in and by June 20th every 
: ae ; : : : .,, | and the season opens with just as strony YS 2 at ae ee, 6 ; : ai . 
hive mert bureaus in Boston range for com- One piece of seven acres is sown with | found, also wanted fresh night’s milk asideiiie nial i 90 a hee - =: #h; fai TPVHTSS i was not turned black by smoke while plant wa3 covered from the ground up, 
217 F se i ‘ 3 2 ms Se et ee wo Behe we 5 re rr ae 7 
Mass petent, experienced men from 817 to) req top, clover, bent and orchard grass. and quite a route was developed. ve. ; a atin Deeks alll a a ion ~ YTS S 5 the new monster puffed along its course. stems, blades and hulls. This condition 
naar + ee _— 4 pa : : Moketd : i sVver, 8 y as e see. +] » & eee CRT ° =e A. i ‘ —e — Pe @ 
#25. For a good average hired man! Ths jis one of the Breck mixtures FRUIT AND MILK. pattie esenmansns wwe olf enun tov bast Pi opeiiige: ity SE But only a comparatively few years | prevailed over most of Kansas. 
the standard rate is $20. Those who! with some of the less common kinds The estate known as the Whyte Farm | Cows ici auiliieont tahiti aendl oe SheSEtas 2 t. =e were required to stamp a3 unprofitable | Taking the average of four years’ tests, 
, : . : : : ess. Cows are se ly 52 £22428 83 tie : ; aa a? , —? 
‘hool will work below that figure are mostly omitted. The seed for the seven acres|is one of the most productive of the wien eek tm: ill writs of ail ial  : 2iiegic: 2% BR the industry of wool growing in New fall plowed land and that not plowed at 
* . ° ° e i # ° “1ces, > 8 2ThUs . e LS eon enn ge be se . e in a » 7a Chi” ¢ > vie ‘ 
too old or too young, or not sufficiently | costs $25. The field looks well and) series of rich farms in this immediate oan it i a : at, dies aieaieiitn ee SP PoreorLi: >> Eng.and in competition with the West. all, have given about the same yield, and 
strong and experienced. Those who! Mr. Lyford is pleased with the mixture. | section. It is managed on a lease by | “em ian 6 a wei Whats il ant FRER << RR Cities were springing up all along the | §Pring plowed ‘and has given better re- 
. F . - ) B e year. ices 8 ra en to 02 on fF = os Phd =) ps , thar hank S aes 
yet more than $20 are competent to act) A}) the grasses ripen early and the field) Mr. Samuel Watts. It produces a good low, why should men cling - desper ZF ee rEre r az streams from the mountains to the sea, ae ae eee ee ne 
° x - 2 s § sper. - Sra x, Sd ost ° ot | .> “) . , “> 
- as foremen, or have special skill and) can be hayed early before other fields | deal of frait and last year’s apple crop e aa ” 5 ~ £8: ErsSSe 23 and the people making these cities need-| Were tried three years and found not 
School, <aaggenng tenet: olen tones Gane : : | ted = signee ately to dairying: ee T =A 8 to he Gal fn petee ‘ ‘ profitable. 
ability, or expect to make long days. are ready. Orchard grass Mr. Lyford! amounted to 1000 barrels from between Sal a Ge one —— ow = ed to be fed in return for the products — 
Re Ie ithe ¢ a scause 3 2 t 3 7S = a= ‘ ‘ a 
seenere H g ac likes especially for its habit of making a| 300 and 400trees. Eggs and vegetables we pram sis ferulity of our ieee ss of their labor, such a clothing and other SEED CORN GERMINATION. 
ave necon Tops. quick second growth, thus giving a good | are sold in connection with the milk an in ‘Seine Oe nade nite an : manufactured articles. Wealthy peo- In response to notices sent out for 
| ° * ° | 1e urmuer AC cee ps Lee or <.> . ° e 
Plan out second crops whenever po3- yield of rowen. The heavy second cut. | route. Milk is the main product. eutater dette sieht thet am si cabin aA ple from these cities began to see and samples of corn to test germination, six- 
sible. Early potatoes and peas may be ting on most of this farm helps material- | There are eighteen cows and about 170 ’ Spill St k d Dai N to appreciate the unequaled scenery | ty-two have been tested at the Iowa Ex. 
0. eee ok : : ee hie of the natural fertilizer produced trom OCK an alry otes. ro ‘ a é Pa IO 
followed by cucumbers, squashes or ly in the total of production. Another| quarts of milk are sold daily. The sian tes Gate Wik tid bank: bs ben bs found so near home, and another class| periment Stauon from various parts of 
iekeeper pumpkins. Tomatoes planted between | favorite seeding is ten pounds red top,| amount of sales indicates that good | oe niehed at the seaiiiis ee “ene It pays better to give some cows springs up for the farmer to meet and the state. Germination tests indicate 
° , : ® £ : J . : 23 si . ns 
“ rows of early corn will do well after| four pounds red clover and one bushel| cows are kept. The milk supply is re-| back on to the tnad aud prevents ite ied away than to keep them. cater to, ¢.e., the summer boarders. that the crop of 1896 is not as bad as has 
“mr ae vey . ’ 2g j «har . i - ; ; , = . 5 Wy 2 ° ras ; * , + arm) > 
tricts of the corn has been cut. Cabbages will orchard grass. _ inforced from time to time by the pur- ‘absolutely run out. To appreciate the Cream should never be allowed to Thus we might trace to the present time generally been supposed. It germinates 
) Esmall do well after very early crops on rich PLENTY OF MILK. chase of new cows. The milk is sold in loss in this direction, if one does not| stand long enough to show a watery just such changes as these, continually well where it has been kept in dry places. 
land. Such crops as celery, spinacl The cattle kept here are all tuberculin | glass bottles. The general methods saa PO to his fields i much as he takes| 8Ppearance between the cream and the forcing themselves to the front. The The pop corn seed of 1894 and 1896 
a or turnips may be grown second after tested. The breed is grade Holstein| milk production employed here are simi- | aii atllaals it is hail seas sal b's ok milk energetic, enterprising farmer who is have shown a high percentage of yer- 
ere almost any crop. Fodder corn makes a| and grade Jersey, some are a cross of | lar to those in vogue on the neighboring | . pe bi " ant ; > Waren denuded ery tecaute eoen the ever on the lookout for these new pha- mination. One hundred per cent ger- 
~ : . jat farms from whic 1e hay has been yor depends very largely up¢ ao ae : . ss ie . 
tp good second crop on land made rich, | Holstein and Jersey. One four-year-old | farms. In fact, the methods of all these | oitit’ wale antiil ed reer > steutenalemasinnes end the Gaver of the feed ses in his occupation, who is ready to, minating. Sweet corns have not ger- 
a but not otherwise. Hungarian or bar- milks twenty quarts, another good cow| milk farms in North Natick sre so much | adh : ) lt 1 : ; 2 .,,, | use brains in connection with his hands, | minated as well. These germination 
& : ‘ pee : | in commercial fertilizer put back. Such| given, and the surroundings of the milk : ; rare ; 
of ley are frequently planted second. | produced four hundred cans (eight | alike that a single description will al-| engaertes ; ceitieas Ridieih te tanh, nein: Sah and to develop these resources, will tests indicate that all corn kept in open 
a; P : vy their barren anc ‘ved- , eror 8 . i 4 . P : 
~ Crimson clover is a good second crop| and one-half quarts) in seven months. | most do for all of them. No doubt the | farms . : eatin iiiniii Archaea me continue to be a leader among those of | cribs or shock where rain has bad easy 
q ‘ . : : . " . appearanc ‘ove str 4 . : " ‘ sahil : 
i ef soil enricher, but too tender to be relia-| The cows get thirty pounds of ensilage| managers borrow ideas one from an-| oaderms ; sent a ile shed eo , a —- , cided § his day.—A. W. Co_surn, New Hamp- access, should not be used for planting. 
4 . : jany words could do th itter fo ‘ Ast ytice ¢ cide - — : " : > — 
* ble for fodder. per day, eight quarts of grain composed | other to some extent, yet a closer study | “"Y © eae eterna 79 eds pros to a . ——s Z shire College. Seed kept in dry places germinates well, 
= nciatiaiiiniesediaiban , : .. | turning our backs up¢ e cow. "ease xports o meric - acai 
Deke (herri of gluten feed, fine feed and linseed | of the farms reveals evidences of origiu-| : hates =, pd ree da rang aero b 1p" an “ oo that farmers heed tet puniene ox- 
~ ° . alu, dairy 3 P st pro Thi: 8 rther stre B 
\ uke erries, meal, and all ality and varying deyrees of success. —" ying ers ‘xenis a re See 


~AAAAA 


, ap we turn the products of our farms inte j d hile ste Rens 
& Morello, are slender growing, but THIS FARM PAYS. Under Glass. Batefbante ss pe ae see nents ‘ a to be — well-known Milwood milk and dairy |J"ting the capacity for germination. 
a he hardy, thrifty, and productive. These) There is a 75 ton silo 22x13x9 feet.) — hy nit ad ge. ©; At New York station, where a rec- Corn may show a high percentage of 
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SO-45-274424 


4 ter than the others. An acre of small fruits add oer from large cities. In such locations} aj) alony the way. so that the cost of These examples nag ag there are too See that all vessels that come in con- ey be Ao he | a — a 
i. Dashe Mts ‘ . , » foe . S eS 3 ze § é ; ‘ , * COWS. 2 P 2 a . s¢ <u ater an , 
_ The Early Richmond is the most pop-| quota to the income of the farm. | the business seems to pay, as newgreen-| » poq ek. Mee ¢ milk or many poor cow xe poor ones eat jtact with the milk are thoroughly her. there will be ac aan Br n a 
= to Dance. 0 ic ihe thn Gam-| “Yon mae eat Gat i eee , producing a quart of milk or a pound| the profits of the good ones. b » | weather, there will be a considerable 
a ular Dake cherry. ; von- | may say that this farm pays, | houses are always under way. of butter exceeds the price obtained for - cleansed with steam. loss.—L. H. Pammel, Botanist, Ames, 
> £ cord among grapes— productive, sure | concluded Mr. Lyford. ** Although | ; In the east part of the town of Bed- it hen pa jie ses alii . b Rutter apd eggs seem really made to Brush with stiff brush all loose hairs lowa, April 24, 1897. 
" and healthy, but too sour to rank good | there is no fortune in it, there is always | gord ig Shawshine River Farm, conducted inal ronal te che seidala’ chai % go together, and nothing fits better on | and filth from udder and under parts of meine el a 
f ef quality. It sells well for pies and can-| a good profit.” | by the brothers Frederick 1 z ar 5 problem). dairy farm than a moderate lot of tl b NE ELE ; Be 
? ) rederick and Arthur : ) 1e COW. y ; | difference 
aay al - | now before us: how to turn all our! .. : ; 5 [he essential difference between the 
as ning. The Olivet is the best flavored | ANOTHER MILK FARM. Parker. pow products most ically int chickens. Not only do the latter con-| Mijker’s hands should be enrefally | oow esbory eattare and the old 0 i 
- tn a »f . . — . : . st economically into Ike . _ : WwW C ry c e ( > Old or ordit - 
; P of this class, being sweet and fine-| Across the street from Mr. Lyford’s is | This farm has four greenhouses and) putter and cheese? When this ie Som sume the waste milk products with | cleaned with soap and water and then ary culture, described by L. F. Kinney 
. . . > - ~iva . . . e ‘ v . . av > > ie . . . , - - oe ” . Ps 
a3 fleshed, but it is much less productive | another milk farm. It belongs to Mr.| three more are being erected. The} the rest wit be eney ensiaghh profit, but those who pay the best prices | dried before milking. of the R. I. Station, lies in the fact that 
| od than the other. Henry H. Rose, comprises 37 acres and | work employs twenty men and fifteen i 8". for golden butter will be quickest to! 4 clean set of outer garments kept ee ; 
mm lo E. L. Vincent, patie 





The class of cherries called Duke or 


are more desirable than heart cherries 
in localities particularly infested with) 


sist these troublesome insects much bet-| 


The May Duke is a fairly good flav- 
ored early sort. The Montmorenci and 
Late Morello and Ortheim are good late 
kinds, but sour. 

Duke cherries should be planted on 
every farm, and enough of them to al- 
low the birds their share. Nothing but 
a netting all over the tree will keep the 
birds altogether away. These cherries 
will stand neglect, and will grow al- 
most anywhere, bearing early, abun- 
dantly and annually. They are the 
tone fruit for the million. 


qv. 


When at pasturage they get less grain. 


The Early Santord corn is grown for 
ensilage. 


over one hundred customers. 


‘the methods are so like those to which 
|allusion has been made that a detailed 
}account is not needed. Mr. Rose ma- 
/nures highly and grows large crops of 
| hay, using ensilage also, and plexty of 
grain. He has some splendid cows 
and runs a 100-quart route at six cents 
a quart the year around. 
NATICK’S WOMAN FARMER. 

Natick has the somewhat unusual dis- 
tinction of numbering among her promi- 
nent agriculturists a successful woman 





the hay they will eat.| 


. 
All of the milk is sold at} 
tree lice. The Duke class seems to re-| Natick upon a milk route comprising | 








| SUCCESS WITH A VARIETY OF 


A BEDFORD GARDENER. 


| Gardening under glass is exterding 
| fast even in the towns at some distance 


supports ten to12 cows. The farm and! horses. Some outdoor crops are grown, 


including 1000 barrels of apples last 
year’s crop. 

Jucumbers, tomatoes, radishes, let- 
tuce, beets and flowers are grown under 


glass. 
The largest house is 350 feet long and 


35 feet wide and produced 23,000 cu- 
cumbers last winter besides a good many 
tomatoes and radishes. The other three 
houses are 300 by 35 feet. Two are 
used for cucumbers, radishes and beets, 
ne for lettuce followed by cucum. 





CROPS BY) 


| ‘ p 
business because in no other way can 


cow is the mint which coins the hay, 
;}corn and other crops of our lands into 
money. the manner in 
which this is done depends our success 
or faivure. 


clean Upon 


If there are too many leaks 


Broome Co., N. Y. 





INQuIRY is 
water power. 


made how to estimate 
Take the discharge of the 
stream in cubic feet per minute, multi- 
ply it by the fall in feet obtainable at 
the sight of the proposed water wheel, 
and divide the product by 530. This 
will give the theoretical horse power. 
The actual horse power obtained will 
be in the case of an overshot wheel 
properly placed about sixty-eight per 
cent of the theoretical horse power. 





te, Mn, 



















our markets, a consummation devoutly 


ord of all food consumed by each cow 
is kept (together with its cost), the cost 
of milk varies from 41 cents per 100 
pounds to $1.48 from different animals. 


buy the fresh eggs and the fat poultry. 
They mutually help each the sale of the 
other. 

A good milch cow has broad hind 
quarters and thin fore quarters, thin 
and deep neck, pointed withers, head 
pointed between the horns, flat and 
fine-boned legs and fine hair. Choose 
one with udders well forward, wide 
apart, and large enough to be easily 
grasped. A medium sized cow will 
give more milk in proportion to the 
food she eats. 





Milk Rules at Milwood Farm. 


pensive seed—the changeable condi- 


+4 s te *, eurt . F , ; " 
at the tons of moisture and drying greatly in 


Here are the rules in force 

farm at Framingham. 
Remove fouled litter from 

has been used for bedding. 
Do not feed dusty fodder like hay, or 


cornstalks just before milking. 


germination in laboratory and yet fail to 
germinate well in the field. If the 
weather is warm and soil has a sufficient 
quantity of water, the laboratory and 


stall that 


three or more times as many plants are 
grown to the acre by the former as by 
the latter method. That is, the new 
celery culture anticipates intensive cul- 
tivation of the highest order, and with 
this it has been proven that enormous 
crops of celery’of good quality can be 


grown from small areas. 
By the ‘“‘new culture” ceiery plants 


for the purpose, saould be slipped over 
working clothes during the milking. 

Precautions during and subsequent 
to milking: 

Reject the first few streams from each 
teat. 

Hold the milk pail so as to diminish | 
the possibility of hairs and dirt falling | 
into the milk as much as possible. are set from eight to twelve inches apart 

Remove milk from barn to a clean, | each way in beds, and when skillfully 


cow ia milkeg | Managed very large yields are secured 

dry oe ao ote rag “4 eye but when the beds are neglected often 

Strain, aerate e milk, and cool proportionately large losses are sus- 
quickly. tained. 
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The Canker-Worm. 


ITS HABITS, AND HOW TO PREVENT ITS 
RAVAGES. 


In Bulletin 43 of the New Hampshire 
College Agricultural Experiment Station 
the canker worm is discussed at some 
length by Prof. Clarence M. Weed, 
who writes: “The insect pests which 
afflict the New England farmer in this 
year of grace 1897 are much the same 
as those which burdened his ancestors 
acentury ago. This is especially true 
of the Canker-worm, which appears to 
have been as desiructive, comparatively, 
as it is now. Throughout this present 
century the Canker-worm has remained 
one of the most destructive orchard 
pests. Its structure and life habits have 
caused the injury in each region to be 
largely localized, an orchard heve and 
there showing by the browning of the 
foliage the presence of the enemy, while 
neighboring orchards and isolated trees 
remain uninjured. 

LIFE, HISTORY. 

In regions where the Canker- worm is 
present in destructive numbers one will 
sometimes see orchards which in June 
appear seared and brown as if scorched 
by fire. Close examination will show 
that the green portions of the upper 

urfaces of the leaves have been eaten 

off, so that there remains only the veins 
and more or less of the withered under 
surface. Had you observed the trees 
during May would seen 
caterpillars each 

the 


you have 


myriads of looping 


busily feeding upon 


tissues. 





The male 


the common Canker-worm. 
(a) has large, well-ueveloped 
while the female is wingless. 
These 
brown, more or less striped with longi- 
tudinal lines. Just back of the head are 
six legs with pointed claws, and near 


wings, 


Canker-worms are green or 


the posterior end of the body are four 
or six other legs, different in form. 
When the caterpillar crawis, the middle 
of the body assumes the shape of a 
hump or loop; on account of this these 
called looping cat ‘rpillars or 
measuring worms. If the twig upon 
which they are stationed is jarred, each 


insects are 


caterpillar drops earthward, spinning 
its mouth a silken thread which 
prevents too sudden a descent to the 
Early in the summer the 
Canker-worms become full grown in the 
They then enter the soil 
two or three inches or less, sometimes 


from 
earth below. 
larval state. 


simply seeking the shelter of the rubbish 
upon its surface, where protected by 
silken cocoons they change to pupe. 
There they remain until autumn or the 
following spring, the 
emerge. In these the sexes are strange- 
ly different: the males are small of 
body and large of wings, well adapted 
to easy flights; while the females are 
larger of body and wholly destitute of 
wings. The latter thus are doomed to 
pass the short remainder of their lives 
in the vicinity of theiremergence. They 
craw! up the trunks of neighboring trees, 
where upon the twigs they lay their 
eggs, dying soon afterwards. When 
leaves appear, bursting through buds, 
the eggs hatch into the young caterpil- 
lars that feed upon the tender fohage. 
There are two distinct species of Canker- 
worm—the fall Canker-worm, and the 
spring Canker-worm. 

The moths of the former emerge 
mostly in the autumn, while those of the 
latter appear in the spring. Both 
species are found in New Hampshire. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

The injuries of the canker-worm may 
be prevented in two ways. If the 
trunks of the trees be smeared with 
some preparation which will prevent 
the worms from as- 
cending, no injury can result. This de- 
vice is frequently employed, heavy 
wrapping paper smeared with printers’ 
ink or similar viscid substance 
being fastened around the trunk of the 
tree. There are now upon the market 
two preparations called raupenleim and 
dendrolene, which are used in the place 
of printers’ ink, and serving the pur- 
pose very well, as they remain sticky 
Some farmers have 


when moths 


female moths or 


some 


fora long time. 


told me they prefer the banding rather | 


than the spraying method, because their 
other work keeps them so busy during 
the spraying season. 

But in general the orchardist will find 
it profitable to spray because he can 
thus kill off not only the canker-worms 
and other leaf-eating insects, but the 
codling moth as well. And if he de- 
sires he can in the same mixture fight 
the apple scab and other faungous dis- 


eases. we 
When an orchard is infested by can- 


ker-worms it is very desirable to spray 
once before the blossoms open. The 


son; if the trees are not sprayed until 
after the blossoms fall considerable dam- 
age will be done before the worms are 
killed. One spraying just before the 
blossoms unfold will be of much ser- 
vice, another as soon as the blossoms 
fall, and if the canker-worms are very 
numerous, a third a week or ten days 
after the second will be desirable. 


succulent | 


For insects alone the best mixture to 
use is probably Paris green, 1 pound to 
200 gallons of water with two pounds 
fresh slaked lime added to render all the 
arsenic insoluble and thus prevent in- 
jury to foliage. 

Repeated experience has demon- 
strated that spraying must be thor- 
oughly done to be effective. In this 
work haste is waste. A stitch in time 
will save many times nine. The ease 
| with which spraying is carried on de- 
| pends to a considerable extent upon the 
| facilities provided. 
| Making Cider and Vinegar 








While the addition of a proportion of 
|oxygen makes sugar from certain sub- 
|stances, the addition of a little more 
|oxygen will turn this sugar into vine- 
|gar, writes J. J. H. Gregory of Marble-| 

head, in an exchange. Herein is the! 


Potatoes in New England. 


The introduction of potato planters is 
doing away with all the hard labor of 
hand planting that there used to be, 
writes a Connecticit correspondent of 
the Country G_ntleman; the same way 
with digging ; machines do it more thor- 
oughly and quicker than it can be done 
by hand, but they cost so much that the 
average farmer cannot afford them for a 
small area. A man must make pota- 
toes a “—— to make such machinery 
pay. 

Two diseases have affected the profit- 
able growing of the crop heretofore, and 
have had a great deal to do with the 
price of the crop. I refer to the 
‘‘blight” or rot, and scab. When the 
former strikes them the crop immediately 
stops growing and the yield is much 
lessened, but it now looks as if the 
Bordeaux mixture was a preventive of 





CREAM SEPARATING 
AT HOME. 


Roads are pretty 
muddy these days, 
and where you have a 
two mile drive to a 
creamery that means 
twenty-eight miles 
per week through the 
thick mud. A LiTTLe 
GIANT CREAM SEPAR- 
ATOR in your dairy 
means that you can save this twenty- 
eight miles and the time it takes to 
drive it. Send for circulars. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, I1].; Rutland, Vt. 











Fertilizers and Tobacco. 


Dr. Jenkins of the Connecticut ex- 
periment station writes that the Con- 





whole science of cider-making, while| this, as corrosive sublimate is of the) necticut tobacco experiment company 
the art in the business is to effect this | other, so that the grower will come out | was organized in 1892. An acre and a 


change in the most economical way in| 
time and material. The common house-| 
hold way is to knock the bung out of 
the cider barrel, place it in some warm 
and then insert a bottle. neck 
down, into the bunghole. This plan | 
must have originated in the idea that! 
the cider-making capacity existed in the 
light or heat of the sun. But we all! 
know that we have to go to the air to! 
find oxygen; therefore this bottle sys- 
tem must be fundamentally wrong, for 
it excludes from the cider the very ele- 
ment it needs to change it into vinegar. | 
Though cider is made with this process, 
it is not made by it, but in spite of it, 
by means of the air that enters around 
the loosely-fitting neck. As far as the 
bottle does any service, it is confined to | 
the keeping out of insect intruders, 
which would be as readily accomplished 
by coveving the bunghole with a bit of 
fine wire mesh (a piece taken from a 
worn-out sieve would answer), which 
would freely admit the air, while at the 
same time it kept insects out. 

The needed to effect the 
change by the old process are shortened 
by the wholesale 


spot, 


months 
manufacturer into 
days, and almost hours, by the new 
processes, the plan common to all of 
them being the exposing the smallest 
quantity of cider to the greatest body 
of air possible, either by letting it drip 
slowly through hogsheads filled with 
beech shavings, or by having it run very 
slowly from vessel to vessel, spreading 
out into a mere film in the broad spout. 
The vinegar can be made from the 
juices of any fruit or vegetable, pro- 
vided they contain sugar, or if sugar is 
wanting, it be first be added to them. 
That it is not the acid present in apples 
that finally makes vinegar is proved 
from the fact that though tomatoes con- 
tain the same kind of acid (malic), they 
are not to any practicable degree capa- 
ble of making vinegar unless sweeten- 
ing in some form has been added to 
them. Years ago some excellent vine- 
gar made from tomatoes as a basis was 
sent me witb an offer to sell the patent- 
ed process. I have often thought that 
it might be made at a very low cost, by 
adding the juice of the sugar beet to 
that obtained from tomatoes; whether 
it would have an objectionable flavor 
could only be decided by actual trial. 
Certain it is that from the same area 
two or three times more bushels of to- 
matoes could be grown than of apples, 
while an average acre of white Silesian 
bects would yield over a ton of sugar. 
The immense quantity of cider at pres- 
ent in storage, the surplus of our tre- 


/mendous crop of apples the past season, 


passes on such experimenting into the 
hands of another generation. 





Cannas, 


For those who have no greenhouse it is 
best to start their cannas in the hotbed. 
The tuber should be examined and any 
rotted or decayed portions cutout. Di-| 
vide them and then plant closely. Ina} 
north temperate climate the first or| 
middle of May is early enough to start- 
ing to have stocky plants rather than 
spindly shoots run up quickly under too) 
much heat. 

Provisions should be made to raise the 
glass as the plants grow up. This can 
always be done by raising up the frame 


/and placing bricks under the corners, 


winds get in from below. 


ahead, a3 he has conquered the beetle. 
Now as to results. It is certain that 
the potato crop has not fallen off through 


the country, but on the contrary is in-| station at New Haven was instructed to | 


creasing in yield every year. 


half of land was obtained and divided 
into thirty lots. A curing barn was 
/ built, and the Connecticut experiment 


More | have general charge of the experiments. | toes in 1894. 


The Best Seed Potatoes, 


TEST OF EIGHTY VARIETIES AND THE 
RESULTS. 


Last year eighty varieties of potatoes 
were tested on the grounds of the New 
Hampshire College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Durham. The results 
are reported by Messrs. Rane and 
Hunt in Bulletin 41, just issued. 

The potato is more commonly grown 
and used than any other vegetable. 
Scarcely any farm or garden is without 
them. Owing to this fact growers have 
exerted themselves to get new varieties, 
many of which are identical with old 
ones, except that they are given other 
names. One person, for instance, finds 
that in afew years his early Rose is 
superior to those of his neighbors, -and 
therefore distinguishes it by a new name. 
Not all new varieties come about in this 
way, however, as we have some noted 
men who are worthy the title of potato- 
breeders or originators. 

The potato plot was a good loam soil, 
grading into a light clay towards the 
south and east. A crop of millet was 
grown upon the land in 1895, and pota- 
In the spring of 1896 a 





bushels on the average are raised per| These experiments were designed to | light coating of cow manure and a heavy 
acre in this section than ever before, | test the effect of different forms of plant | application of a complete potato fertili- 


owing to better cultivation, better fertil-| food on the quality of the Connecticut |zer were spread upon the plot. The | 


ization and better seed, with less cost) wrapper leaf. The growing, handling | jand was furrowed and the potato seed 
for labor to produce an acre. The day | and curing of the crops of tobacco on cut in the ordinary manner, two or 
for ‘‘dollar” potatoes, like ‘‘dollar’’| each plot of land are under the care of| three eyes to each piece, and two pieces 
wheat, has gone by. In many localities | the superintendent of the experiment | dropped every two feet. At the second 


where there is a good local market they | company. The crop of each plot is sep-| hoeing, the rows were partly hilled. 


will continue to be a paying crop, if the arately harvested, numbered and put in| Atter the bugs appeared, the vines were 


average price is less for the next ten 


years than heretofore; when one can get station then draws samples, which are} and t wice sprayed with Bordeaux mixe | 
fifty cents per bushel from private cus- submitted to a dealer of experience, to} ture. 


tomers or others, they are a good pay- 


the barn. The representative of the 


go through the fermentation; 


treated three times with Paris green, 


The second and third time that 


after) Paris green was used, 1t was stirred in- | 


ing crop for our farmers who ra se gen-| which, when the tobacco is ready for | to the Bordeaux mixture. 


eral farm crops; and where they are 


grown on large areas with machinery, leaf spends two days in examining and | ang potatoes starteu slowly. 


they can be raised at a profit for half of 
that, if sold in bulk. 


manufacturing, an excellent judze of the 


grading the different crops. In this 
way an intelligent, unbiased judgment 


May and June were cool, dry months, 
While the 
rest of the season was sufficiently wet, 
there was no contiuuous moist, mugg 


What is the outlook for this coming is obtained as to the results of the ex-| weather to induce late blight and rot. 


year? Although the price is better than 
last year (when there was no price), 
still in most places it is so low that there 
is no money in them. 


. . | 
periments. Some points are already 


pretty well settled as to the result of ing the White Star, Rural New Yorker | 
No. 2, American Wonder, Carman No. | 
The idea that much nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash | 3, Governor Rusk, and Sir William, as | 


the work. It has been determined how 


We feel little hesitancy in recommend- 


when jprices are low you must increase and other elements a tobacco crop re-!these have been reported on favorably 
your crop, ¢.e., raise more to produce quires per acre, and how much ig Tre-| from so many sections. 


the same money, is ‘‘played out,” but 


turned to the land with the stalks. It 


The fifteen varieties giving the heav- 


this is exactly what the men who have is impossible to judge of the wrappirg | jest yield in order of productiveness are 
machinery and fertilizers to sell are say- quality until it has been through the Reeve’s Rose, White Rose, Vick’s Per 


ing, and we have had too much of that 
sort of farming lately, until abundance 


Animal fertilizers tend to make 
No 


sweat. 
the leaf dark and of poor quality. 


fection, Governor Rusk, Woodbury 


White, Sir William, Quick Crop, Wood- | 


of food products and no money is the chlorides must be used. Free sulphuric hull’s Seedling, Vaughan, White Moun- 


cry of the land. Neither will it help us acid or ammoniated phosphate are apt) tain, Late Puritan, Queen of the Valley, | 


if we plant a large crop with the hope to injure the burn; sulphate of ammonia) King of the Roses, Leonard's Favorites, 


that they may bea failure somewhere 
else. The land is broad and freights are 


is not good. Cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal and castor pomace are equally good | 


White Star. 
The ten varieties giving the least 


cheap, and we may be theones who make as sources of nitrogen, and produce | yield, in order, beginning with the poor- 


the failure. Potatoes are no crop to 


nearly the same. results. Potash used | 


est, are: Early Market, Early 


gamble on, and the only safe way, it in the form of carbcnate gives the best, Weeks, Mill’s Endurance, Howe’s Pre- 


seems to me, is for the average farmer to 
year to year, and let no visions of profit 


throw a‘‘golden halo” around the future 


crop, but keep on the even tenor of his phosphoric acid, use ground bone or lowest 


way. 





Strawberries. 


results. 


potash and magnesia; the results in 


appointing as to quality of leaf. For 
Thomas phosphate; only about sixteen 
pounds of phosphoric acid are required 
per acre. Opinions differ widely as to 


Excellent results were ob-|mium, Early Fortune, Rose No. 9, 
plant just about what he has done from tained from the double sulphate of| Champion, Irish Daisy, Houlton Rose, | 
-and Bracey’s Rising Sun. 


because of cheap seed, fertilizers, etc., high-grade sulphate of potash were dis- 


The average productiveness of all va- 
rieties per acre was 244 bushels, the 
being Early Market with 99 
bushels, and the highest, Reeve’s Rose, 


| with 453 bushels. 


There was very little difference in 


With strawberries, choose for your- stable manure; it should be used as an| the effectiveness of muriate and sul- 


self between hill, matted row and matted amendment to the soil in conjunction | phate of potash on potatoes. 
All will depend upon size of your With commercial fertilizers. The leaf| pears to be about as effective as the 


bed. 
plat, value of your land and your own 
tastes. Remember that for the market 
the medium or Jate are most profitable. 
The strawberry is the only universal 
fruit of the nation, and it is also the best. 
For varieties I cling to the Crescent, 
Seedling and Wilson, but soil and other 
conditions may, and will, influence 
choice. In resetting, never use a plant 
more than two joints removed from the 
parent hill. As you get further away 
on the runners vitality is reduced and 
death follows. Give good cultivation. 
Make the land rich. Pack only in new 
baskets, and put up only the choicest 
frnitif you want to sell your cropa year 
in advance. If you put good ones on 
top and bottom, and poorer in the 
middle, you may sell that crate, but 
when you go to market the next day it 
will be chock full and no room for you 
and your deceptive goods.—R. H. Libby, 
Newport, Me. 





Good Soiling Crop. 


Red clover i: another soiling and hay 
crop of which the dairyman cannot 
/have too much. 


raised on stable manure does not look so 
nice when pole cured, but has a very 
desirable finish when it comes out of 
the sweat. 





Grape Seeds Not Dangerous, 
There is a popular and false notion 
that appendicitis is caused by a grape 


seed, an orange seed or some other 


foreign substance getting into the vermi- | 


form appendix. The New York Jour- 
nal says that the true cause is the set- 
ting up of inflammation and consequent 
gangrene in the tissue of the appen- 
dix, usually due to insufficient circu- 
lation of blood in the part itself. 
thousands of operations which have 
taken place—many in time to save the 
life of the patient, and many too late— 
there is not one authenticated case of a 
| foreign substance, such as a seed, being 
found in the appendix. This will be 
more fully realized when one has in 
mind that the interior of the appendix 
is only big enough to admit a medium- 
sized darning needle. 

Its great liability to disease is due en- 


Clover needs very | tirely to its low order of vital resistance. 
but when this method is pursued, care| early sowing to do best. Many sow | That is, it is an organ which appears to) 


should be taken that no cold air or| the seed upon the last spring snows or have no actual use in the present ma- | 
| during the freezing and thawing of the chinery of man, but in the earlier stages | 


Another way is to have an extra! ground’s surface. The soft, moist earth | of man’s development it is believed to 
frame made to set on top of the original | at this time affords an excellent seed | have been a large pouch that played an 


one, high enough to raise the glass fully 
a foot. The soil in the original frame 
should be nearly a foot below the 
glass at time of planting.—Gardening, 


Australian Plains, 


The usual idea that the whole of Cen- 
tral Australia is a desert, says the Lon- 
don Chronicle, is erroneous, for al- 
though it is true that over wide areas, 

especially over the western half of the 
interior, there spread out sand hills and 
flats covered with mulga scrub or ‘por- 


| tna? - : » 
insects begin hatching early in the sea-|CUPINC Brass, which may justly be de- 


| bed for clover plant. 
| layed until the ground dries and hara- 
‘ens, the soil should be plowed, har- 
| rowed and reduced to fine tilth and the 
seed suwn immediately upon the moist 
‘earth. Potassic manures are the best 
for clover. Wood ashes from time im- 
| memorial have had a wonderful effect and 


| 

| influence upon the clover crop, as they 
| **bring in clover” where none has be- 
‘fore been noticed for many years.— 


| Practical Dairyman. 





A BUSHEL of average corn contains 


! . | 
scribed as desert, yet in addition there|one pound nitrogen, 6 1-4 ounces of 
is a vast tract of country watered by| phosphoric acid, and 3 1-2 ounces pote | 


If sowing 1s de-| 


important part in the digestive opera- 
tions of the human system. By ages of 
disuse it has gradually shrunk to its 
present dimensions, and is known to 
science as a vestigial organ, one which 
is only a remnant of its former self, and 
| possessing but a vestige of its original 
| functions. 

This becomes clear if some other parts 
of the body which now seem to have 
| no use are considered. The tonsils are 
in this class, and also the wisdom teeth, 
| and both are peculiarly subject to dis- 
ease. 





PoTATOES, corn or tomatoes all do 


‘streams which at varying intervals of| ash, all together worth about nineteen) ¥6)) in an orchard without injury to 


| time are swollen by heavy floods, which 


| spread out over wide tracts, and for a 
| time transform the whole country in‘o 
'a land covered with a luxuriant growth 
|of vegetation. To this part of the con- 


| tinent the name of the Australian steppes 
|has been applied. 
| 


| cents as fertilizer. 





| Do not turn the yearlings in pasture 


| until they are thoroughly broken to 
| lead. A cow that will lead properly is 
/a great comfort, and the time to teach 
them is while they are young. 


‘trees. Currants succeed there if wel! 


| manured, but not otherwise. 


| Woop ASHEs are especially good for 
|cherry trees. They induce thrifty, 
hardy growth, with blossoms and fruit 
extremely abundant. 


In | 


One ap- 


other. 

Those treated with corrosive 
mate gave on an average 10 1-8 per 
cent less scab than those untreated; or 
about 25 bushels to the acre. 
| = 


| a 
 Dis- 
| tress in the stomach and other symp- 
| toms of dyspepsia demand careful 
| attention to diet and a good medicine 
like Hood's Sarsaparilla to tone the 
stomach and other digestive organs, 

purify the blood and sustain the nerves. 
| Mr. J. W. Gerry, a well-known busi- 
| ness man of Hopkinton, Mass., relates 
his experience. 

“T was troubled with indigestion for 
many months. My food gave me great 
distress. Physicians prescribed for me, 


and although they gave me help for a 
time, they did not cure. I felt 





Nervous 


| and discouraged and could not sleep at 


night. My friends advised me to give up 
| business, the doctors declaring that I 
needed a change. I read about Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla and thought it might do me 
good. I am glad to say that I felt the 
benefit right away, after commencing to 
take the medicine. Three bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely cured me of 
indigestion. It also relieved me of cos- 
tiveness and I have not had any trouble 
of this nature since. I havetaken several 
bottles of the medicine in the 


of the year since my first treatment with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I have thus kept 
myself in perfect condition. My wife has 
also taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla with equal- 
ly good results. Iam 60 years old and I 


feel as well as when I was 30 years of age. 


I cannot say too much in praise of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”” J. W. GERRY, Cor. Grove 
and Main Streets, Hopkinton, Mass. 

N. B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla do not be induced to buy any 
other. Be sure to get 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


cure liver ills, easy to 
| Hood’s Pills take, enay to operate. 25e, 


| 








Six | 


subli- | 





CORNELL 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 1 


sem FREE «207 


will find that paintin.: 
roperly done with Pure 
White’ Lead and Pure Linseed Oj! 
is a good investment—more than 
the cost will be added to the at- 
tractiveness and value of your 





Make sure that the 


brand is right. (See list of brands 


Avoid the 


“ just-as-good,” « sold-for-less- 
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By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting « 


desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giviny 


information and card showing samples of colors {1 
, ‘ ; 

also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


Broadway, New York. 








twelve or more inches high. 
when this Weederis used, Warranted to yive 
Satisfaction. PRICE %10.00, 
on receipt of price, 


47 to 54 North Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





~ Whitman's Adjustable Lever Weeder. 


Patentees and Mfrs., Whitman Agricultural Works, Auburn, Me. 
The only Weeder having a lever to adjust inclination of the 
teeth: Can be used on all crops from time seed is planted until 
No use for cultivator 
We prepay freight 
For information write or call on 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 
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> = but have sold direct to the 
- consumer for 24 years, at 
rices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
ip anywhere 
for examination be- 
very- 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
les of Har- 
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< . Spring Wagons. : 
\. > Harness—Price $15,00. Ww ns, etc. Send No. 606, Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 
wanton i oae sells for’ 2.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for ue. 





ELKHART careiace AND HARNESS MFG. 0O., W. B. PRATT, Sec’'y, ELKHART, IND. 
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Ir You Want PowER FOR 
Your Suor or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work. 
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“GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two min- 
utes. Nosteam, smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘FF HE—GRASS—A 
GRAY GABLES | 


| 
| 
| 
| PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S LETTER— 
| 





GRAY GABLES, BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 
Sept. 14th, 1895. 
ANDREW H. WARD, Esq. 
DEAR SIR: 
The results obtained from the use of the 
| chemical fertilizer you sent me on my pasture land 
| was entirely satisfactory Yours very truly, 
| GROVER CLEVELAND. 
| Original on file. | 
| aa i 
| No where in the world is the grass greener, | 
| richer or more beautiful than at Gray Gables, | 
President Cleveland’s estate. % 
Enough Inodorous Concentrated Plant Food for | 
| 100 plants sent by mail for 10c. 
Before treating YOUR LAWN this season send | 
| for circular, which contains instructive informa. | 
tion on the subject of lawns. Call, if possible; | 
| consultation gratis. 


> a 
ANDREW H. WARD, 
| CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST 
| 153 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 













































































3 Grand Letters 3 


inthe April ‘Hustler, one from a despondemt 
ogent in Oregon to a successful California ent 

e being out coavnening. his wife, also a ** 
enthusiast,’ answers the letter, sending copy to 
her husband, who supplements with one of his own 
and sends us copies of all three If interested in 
fencing. send for free copy 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


‘CURRANT BUSHES. 


Fine stock, well branched. 3 years old. $3 per 
100 for Cherry, Fay’s Prolific. Fine one year old 
$3 per 100. 


| PANSIES. 


Nice varieties in fine mixture, 75c per 100 by 
| mail; $4 per 1000 by express. 


W. C. JENNISON, - - Natick, Mass. 


| FOR SALE. 

No. 1—BULL CALF, 1 monthold. Solid color 
white tongue. Dam, first calf, the: efore, not test 
ed; grandam tested in 14 days, on moderate ra 
tion, 14 ths. 2 oz. butter; great grandam, Nannie 
Harper 7248, has 3 tested daughters. Sire com 
bines the best blood of Tennessee, Sigual, Darl- 
ington, Albert 44, McClellan, Pansy, and Import- 
ed. Dan half the same Tennessee blood, %4 
Signal, 144 Nannie Harper 7248. 

0. 2—BULL CALF, 2 weeks old. 
black tongue. 
Sire as above. 
Helier, %4 Rajah. 

Both these calves have good rudimrenta’y teats 
and escutcheons, the second remarkable ones; 
both strong and vigorous and very handsome. 

JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 
BOLTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AVENUE CAFE - 
QUICK LUNCH, 
14 CHANGE AVENUE. 


From State St. to Faneuil Hall Square. 








Solid color, 
Dam, 6000 ths. rich milk per year. 
Dam, lalf inbred Signal, % St. 


We have the patronage of many farmers and 
gardenersalready; there is room for more. 


GIVE US A TRIAL, 
OUR MOTTO, 
Good Food, 
Well Cooked, Well Served, 
Plenty of It. 


E. S. FLETCHER, Proprietor. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 
MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS, 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLI 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


FARMERS WANTED. 


OMPETENT farmers, market, garden, dairy, 
fruit, poultry and general farmers, either 
married or tingle, to register for positions. 
Bureau of Registry and Information, 
JOS. BRECK & SONS’ CORP., 
51-52 North Market St. 
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SAVE YOUR 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta’ 3 paid 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, 
Make Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents. 
Address MASS, PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St. 


LEGAL NOTICES. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested ‘in the estate of PATRICK 
WILSON, late of Ashland, in said County, de- 

ceased. 

yj YHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by Francis J. Wilson, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary mer be issued to him, the execu 
tor therein named, without giving a surety on his 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Mi idlesex, on the eighteenth day of May, A.D. 
1897, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice therevf by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACRUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication fo be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
post-paid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested tn the estate seven 
days at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J, McINTIRE, Esyuire, 

Judge of said Court, this twenty second day of 

April, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 

nine-ty-seven. S. H. Fousom, Register. 


FORM OF ADMINISTRATORS’ NOTICE 
TO CREDITORS OF INSOLVENT ESTATE. 
STATE OF MARY P. SAUNDERS, late of 
‘4 Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, de. 
ceased, intestate, represented insolvent. 

The Probate Court for said County will receive 
and examine ali claims of creditors against the 
estatelof said Mary P. Saunders, and notice is here- 
by given that six months from the 20th day of 
April, A D. 1897, are allowed to creditors to pre- 
sent and prove their claims against said estate, 
and that the Court will sit to examine the claims 
of creditors at Cambridge, on the 25th day of 
May, 1897, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, and at 
Cambridge, on the 12th day of October, 1897, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon 

Wo. B. DURANT, Administrator. 


Milk Routes for Sale. 
ILK ROUTE FOR SALE, with 16 cows, 1 
bull, wy and small cans, cooler, milk and 

feed pails. 4 tons salt hay. Milk sells for 7 cts. 
year around. It’s hard to find a better chance 
han this. Owner requires his whole time in his 


other business. Only 12 miles from Boston. This 
can be bought for $800. 


WANTED. 


Wanted—A farm with stock an¢ tools, to rent 
or run on shares, with privelege of buying. One 
that will ve 12 to 20 cows. Would like one 
with a good milk route. Can give good references. 
Address as below. 


Boston 














Wanted—Small farm with fod buildings, in 
Essex Co. or southeastern N.H.. not over 2 miles 
from R. R. station, and on line of through se vice 
to Boston. Send full particulars an¢ price to ad- 
dress below. 


RETAIL MILK ROUTE, of 10 to 15 or 

more cans. Family trade. Prefers south of 
Boston, but would go 20 miles out, north or west 
of the city. Any one having such to sell can find 
acustomer by applying to J. A. WILLEY, 178 
DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


Five to thirty acres with buildings, within fifteen 
miles of Boston. Send full particulars to 








J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St., 
502 


Room Boston. 
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POULTRY. 


Poultry on t the Farm, 


Poultry as an adjunct to market gar- 
dening, or the milk and butter business, 
is especially valuable. In the case of 
market gardening it works admirably. 
Truck or fruit in summer and poultry 
and eggs in winter give 
round work and income. 
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this combination, and they claim that it 
gives them the best returns. There are. 
several butter and egg farms in existence 
in this country. Milk and poultry are 
also sold by the same parties. They 

make daily visits to customers and carry 
each week as full a supply as they can. 
It pays them well. 

The sire of the flock should always 
be carefully and intelligently selected. 
Form is one of the most desirable es- 
sentials. In choosing, for instance, a 
Plymouth Rock cock bird, one with a 
broad breast, well and prominently 
rounded out, and with a broad back, 
and having a nice concave 
contour trom head to tail will make an 
ideal breeder. Such a specimen is gen- 
erally sure to have medium length of 
The progeny of such male birds 
Avoic 


legs. 
make the best fowls for market. 
the long neck and long-neck specimens. 
Some tarmers do not consider that pure- 
bred poultry is as hardy as their scrubs. 
Well, perhaps with scrub treatment the 
pure breeds would not keep up their 
usual record, but they would never fall 
results that scrubs 

As well might a 
a Holstein cow was 


below the meagre 


generally produce. 
farmer declare that 
not hardy because she would not stand 
the treatment of a native scrub cow that 
was dry for three or four months of the 
kind of ‘‘hardiness” 
feed and labor 


year. It is this 
that 
without any return. 

Remember, that cold, draughty houses, 
or those that are from any cause damp, 
necessitate extra food to keep up the 
Were the houses in good, 


costs the farmer 


animal heat. 
snug condition the same amount of extra 
food could be turned into eggs; then 
money. 


It is imporatnt to give regular atten- 


tion to feeding chickens. <A stunted 
chicken will never regain its former 
normal condition, and all its future 


feeding wil! be affected by the neglect. 
Poultry that are not profitable are not 
kept in a profitable manner. The fact 
that many a great 
source of protit should arouse farmers 
at least, of inyuiring into 


do make pouitry 
to the extent, 
the facts. 
Regular for meals should be 
observed in feeding poultry. The plan 
of giving them their breakfast one morn- 
morning late is | 


hours 


ing early and another 
not the way to secure the best results. 
Try the regular system of feeding 
and note how soon the flock will get ac- 


customed to coming promptly when they 


hour 


know what to expect. 

If you are beginning with fowls, don’t 
think that your first step is to devise 
new variety cross that shall 


some or 


knock out all others at one crack. Take | 


There are a) 

| 
number of market gardeners, says an | 
exchange, in the West that are making | 


sweep or, 


those that are productive. The rule 
that ‘‘like begets like” holds good with 


~ | poultry as with anything else, and 


| should lead to the production of better 
| stock, but it is important that the male 
|be given some consideration when se- 
| looting breeding stock, as his influence 

/on the future progeny is greater than 
| that of any female in the flock, he being 


Farmers’ Review. 


FEEDING FOR EGGS. 
| Weare often asked what food is best 
to make hens lay. 





CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream Separators have revolu. 
tionized modern dairying. They have increased 
its productiveness throughout the world more 
than One Hundred Millions of Dollars a year, 
They are used and strongly endorsed by the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture, Washington, 





steady year | the sire of all instead of a few only.— and by every State College and Experiment Sta- 


| tion, as well as every official Agricultural and 
| Dairying Institution in Europe and Australia: 


| The number in use now considerably exceeds 


| 


100,000, scattered over every civilized country, 
or more than ten times the number of all other 


To answer this ques- | centrifugal separators ever made combined. 


tion satisfactorily it is necessary to as-; Their use and conceded superiority is world 


certain what are the chemical constitu- | 


ents of an egg—that is, of what does | 


the yolk and white consist. 


| 


The aver- | 


age weight of an egg is about two) 


ounces. 


A good hen will produce five | 


or six times her weight in eggs every | 


year. About twelve per cent of this 


weight is in the shells, which are mainly | 


composed of lime. The contents, the 
yolk and white, are made up as follows: 





White. Yolk. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Water. . . 85.4 50.6 
Nitrogenous: substances . 12.9 16.1 
Fat ° - - O38 31.4 
Noo-nitrogenous substances . 0.8 0.5 
Ash a ar o « OC 1.4 
100.0 100.0 


Now, let 
common foods given to hens, and see of 
what they consist: 


us take a few of the more} 


Water. Ash. Nitrogen. Fat. 
Corn . 109 1.5 - 6 5.4 
Barley 10.9 2.4 9.8 1.8 
Oats © 11.0 3.0 39.7 5.0 
Wheat , 10.5 1.8 72.0 2.1 
Clover (4 ‘rimson) 80.9 1.7 8.4 0.7 


Now, it will be seen that all these 
substances contain 
essary to make eggs, but some are 
in one constituent and some in 
others. Corn, it will be seen, is de- 
ficient in ash and in fat. Oats 
are rich in ash and also in fat. Wheat, 
on the other hand, is deficient in fat. 
Now, as a fat hen is never a laying hen, 
it will be seen why wheat is a better 
food for securing eggs than corn. It 
contains sufficient fat to supply the re- 
quirements of the eggs in the way of 
fat, but not sufficient to induce overfat- 
ness in the hen. 

Lean meat is also a substance rich in 
but in fat. 
excel’ent food for 
egg-making. To secure eggs, feed 
wheat, lean meat and cracked fresh 
bones to supply the material for shells, 
jand the ashy matter of the white and 
| yolk, and let them have an abundance 
of green feed to supply the watery por- 
tion of theegg. In the absence of green 
food, feed roots, such as beets, turnips 
and potatoes. From an experiment 
made in Ohio it has been found that 


richer 


rich 


nitrogenous not 


This, then, 


matter, 
is an 


follows: 

Brahmas 9.55 cents per dozen. 
Cochins . 1088 

Houdans . 5.12 « “ 
Leghorn . 441 « “ 


The cost of keeping the same breeds 
for the year was as follows: 


Brahmas . 98 cents. 
Cochins 1,072 
Houdans 68 * 
Leghorns . 94 


Eggs at ten cents per dozen, therefore, 
pay well for production, especially with 
the Leghorns and Houdans.—Planter. 





Hired Help. 


Were I a farmer and obliged to hire 
help, I wouid try to get a good man if 
I had to pay the highest wages. One of 
the greatest difficulties a farmer has to 
face is depending on laborers none too 
intelligent. 


the breeds which others have experi- 
mented with and brought up to a state 
of strength and productiveness that can- 
not be questioned. This country has 
plenty of varieties. What it 
poultry-raisers and less ‘fanc- 


needs is 
more 
”__Farmers’ Tribune. 


iers. 





HOW TO SELKCT THE LAYERS. 

One of our readers makes the sugges- 
tion that it would be valuable to possess 
such information by which one could se- 
lect the hens that will lay from those 
that may not be so productive, thus sav- 
ing the expense of keeping a large num- 


ber of drones in the tiock, says Poultry 


Keeper. The suggestion is an excellent 
one; although we have before given in- 


formation in that direction. 
tempt to select the prospective layers 1s 
as difficult as that of anticipating the 
amount of milk a heifer will produce 
hefore she comes in with her first calf. 
As with cattle, the matter is one of ob- 
servation, and we doubt if there is any 


But to at- 


the materials nec-! 


| wide. 





(IMPROVED BaBY No. 2.) 
The De Laval Cream Separators have created 


and developed centrifugal separation. They 








| 
| 


| 


| 


| ported long distances so cheaply as they 
can today, it seems doubtful if much ex- 


trying to raise all the feed needed and 
thus let the fertility of the farm run 





down.—J. S. Woodward in Priactical 
Farmer. 
The Peach. 
BY JAS. MEEHAN. 


The peach is sucha delicious fruit and 
one so easily grown that it finds a place 
in many a small garden where there is 
not room for a large growing tree. And 
then it bears early and regularly where 
late frosts do not catch its flowers, and 
this is a loss not often occurring where 
dwellings are. In fact, in the case of 
large orchards it is in States south of 
Pennsylvania that damage of this kind 
occurs, chiefly. Further North there is 
not the hot sun to entice the buds out 
early that our more Southern friends 
have. The buds keep closed until later, 
when late frosts are ove.. Peaches are 
the better for being planted on rather 
high ground. The wood ripens better 
and the tree is the hardier for it, and the 
buds do not start too soon in the spring. 
In sections of the country thought too 
cold for the general growing of this tree 
experiments have been made in the way 
of protecting the tree in winter. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not it is 
feasible to throw the trees over to the 
ground, as it is claimed to be, if the 
roots are set fan-shape when planted. 
Covering and protecting always means 
expense, and where fruits can be trans- 


pense would pay. In the case of a few 
trees for an amateur’s garden, the ques- 
tion of covering could be considered. 

At this season of the year when our 





were first and have ever been kept best, as well advertising pages are so full of offers of | 


as actually cheapest. They are better today 


fruit trees at low rates, it would be well | 


thanever before. Th2 standard of De Laval| tg gee if there is not room for some | 


perfection is constantly raised higher. Other | 
so-called cream separators are mere inferior | 
and infringing imitations. 
spect the equal of the original. 


They are in no re-| 
Overwhelming | all other fruits in this that a kind which | 


| peach trees on the place, some for home | 


use if not for market. The peach is like | 


superiority is the universal condition of a may be a splendid one in one place may 


Laval sale. The De Laval “ Alpha” and “Baby” 

machines are now made in every size and style, | 

from $50.- to $S00.- 
Send for brand-new 


“Baby” or Dairy Separa. 


_be but second or third rate in another, | | 
and so in any new locality a little test- | 
ing will have to be done. In Pennsyl-| 


tor Catalogue No. 257, containing a fund of vania and adjacent states there are many 


practical dairying information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0,, 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








Soiling Cows. 


Much attention is being devoted now 
to the subject of soiling cows during the | 
severe droughts that are of annual oc- 
currence and inquiry is made for the) 
best crops to use for the purpose. 


‘is much used, but it is a poor crop at) 


: ‘best and is only at its best for two or 
the cost of producing eggs varied as| 


If one could be with their | 


hired men all of the time, to direct them | 
in the details of their work, all right be | 


well. But we find that farm laborers of 
‘good judgment, and a willingness to do 


what they are paid for doing, are ex-! 


| tremely scarce. 
| machines, 
| of reasoning power. Intelligent people 
take an interest in their work, and it is 
|done with a pleasure and satisfaction 
rather than in a slack and probably half- 
hearted manner. Whensuch help could 
be found I would secure it at once, nor 


We do not want mere | 
but men with some degree | 


three days; before that it is too watery | 
and beyond is too woody to be of much | 


| feeding value or be relished by the cows. 


Wheat is much better. It has greater 


feeding value and the cows like it better | 


and it will remain much longer in good 
feeding condition. 
will succeed, will be found excellent. 
It comes early, is nitrogenous, has great 
feeding value, yields well and makes a | 
quick second growth. 


| 
| 





| 


Rye| _than any other. It is always 


| 
| 


Alfalfa, where it 


sorts which have been before the public 
so long that their value is never ques. | 
tioned. Appended is a list of several | 
good sorts, which are named somewhat | 
in order of their ripening here: Alexan- | 
der, Hales, Troth, Mount Rose, Large | 
Early York, Yellow Rarepipe, Craw- | 
| ford’s Karly, Oldmixon, George the 4th, 
|Elberta, Stump, Melocoton, Susque-| 
jhana, Smock, Ward’s Late, Salway. 
Spring is a better time to plant peaches | 
a good | 
plan to prune the branches in closely at | 
the time of setting them, as it assists the 
trees to recover from the planting as 
well as laying the foundation of a bushi- 
ness which is too seldom seen in the 
| peach.—Practical Farmer. 


Sheep and Wool Notes. 


We should never forget that the 
| cheapest and best feeding of the lambs 
‘is through the ewes. 








| 
| 
United | 


The sheep business in the 


Oats and peas | | States has touched bottom, and hence- | 


sown at intervals of eighteen days may | forth its course is upward. 


be made available fora long time and | 


Reports from all sections of the coun- | 


are an excellent milk producing food. | try to date show a full average lamb | 
But why bother with any or all these in| crop, and, better still, the little fellows, | 
any country where corn does well? No/| for the most part, have come strong and ! 
other crop can be talked about that will | healthy. | 
grow so rapidly and yield anywhere; For late summer and fall feeding, | 
near so much or so good food per acre | when the pasture gets fed down, a most 
as Indian corn. The trouble has been | valuable crop is the dwarf Essex rape. 


that it could not be got in best condition It will pasture more sheep to the acre 


for feeding until late in summer, but/ than any other crop. 


later tests have shown that putting it 


into a silo it can be kept so as to be as/ prove that the early lamb is subject to a 
available as asummer food as for winter. great many risks that the later one is 
Last year we had a large surplus of free from. 


potatoes which we could not 


we fed them to the cows, and not wish-| 


ing to feed too much succulent food, we 
covered up the silage and fed potatoes. 
The result was that when the awful 
drought of last summer struck us we 


‘had one silo nearly full of good silage, 


| 


hesitate to pay the highest wages, when | 


ordinary farm 


laborers could be hired | 


| quite cheaply.—Mrs. F. E. Drury, Nor-| 


land, Me., Grange. 


class of stock on the farm — either ani- | 


mals or birds—that will give indications 
of their prolificacy before they begin 
production. 

Hens differ individually and they 
differ as breeds. Knowledge of their) 
individual characteristics can only be 
gained by constant association with 
them and careful observation of their | 
traits. The laying hen is one that is| 
active and busy. A good scratching | 
hen, one that is never idle, is, as a rule, 
for the reason that her 
active habits keep her in the proper 
condition for laying. Hence we may 
advise that, in selecting, let the busy, | 
active hen be retained. 
comb, bright wattles and a happy dis- 
position, are indieations, while bright 


a good layer, 


A bright red | 


A New Celery Culture. 


Mr. A. W. Marshall of Metuchen, N. 
| J. -» describes, in Ohio Horticulture, his 
| present method of growing celery. 
| the proper time, he sets three rows, 45 
| feet long of White Plume, Pink Plume 
‘and Giant Pascal; the rows ten inches 
apart and plants six inches apart in row, 
The ground is rich, and at frequent in. 
tervals 


manure. 


The plants grow wonderfully 
| and are always in good health. Foot- 


wide boards ure placed close to the out- 


| cold strengthens. When wanted, the 
|celery is pulled with little trouble. 


When we commenced to feed it we were 
surprised to find our cows coming up 
on milk as though turned into a fresh 
June pasture. 

So IL repeat: Why fool around with 
any of those so-called soiling crops, mak- 


\ing it necessary to spend a large part of 


At) 


each day cutting and hauling a jag for 
the cows, when we can fill our siloes 
quickly in the fall and have the food in 


_ best possible condition and where we 


can get it quickly beforethe cows? And 
then we can easily grow twice as much 
food value on an acre with this as with 


/any other crop. 


is liberally watered with liquid | 


‘side rows, and as cold weather comes | ‘the value of the crop. 


on, the celery is covered with hay and | 
leaves, increasing the quantity as the 


But some one objects. Corn is nota 
balanced ration, while some of these 
other crops are nearly or quite so. 

Admit this claim and it only adds to 
We can bring 
from oil meal, cotton seed meal, or 
gluten meal, all rich in protein, the very 
element needed to balance up the silage 


«cp | a8 a ration, and all of them worth nearly 


eyes and clean feathers also point to | never saw cleaner celery—white and | much to apply as a manure as they 


success. All hens have bright red 
combs when beginning to lay, but it 
is before the hens begin that more in- 
formation is desired. 

The best method is to breed for good 
layers. Select the best layers every 
year and mate them with a male from 
a good laying strain or breed, and the 
shortest road will at once be taken. 
When one finds a lot of drones in the 
flock, get rid of them and breed from 


| crisp as one could desire. No more old 
process —— culture for me.” 











, 1896. Solid —s a 
very pe grand 
show in fall. By Brown hessie’ 8! 
Son 34550, out of Tormentor’s | 


Hood *:: 
Farm gwocpemnes cow at New Englan 


1895, one son the s 
cones cows, sire, Tormentor 3 


Jerseys 5s: ers ; bd to ths: piney Wey 


HOOD FARM, - - Lowell, Mass. 





eof | 


| 


cost in the market. So that while rais- 


| ing and feeding the better balanced soil- 


| ing crops we are adding nothing to the 


peu CALF for Sale—dropped | fertility of the farm, by the use of the 


;| silo and buying these nitrogenous foods 


to balance it up the exhausted fertility of 


rancy Wax 73212, 15 ths. 4% ora | the farm. 


lam strongly in favor of soiling cows, 


3533, | 
Imp., a EE a a I would do it by building more 
_ 


siloes, raising more corn to fill them, 
and buying cheap by product, instead of 


sell and so | early sale when weaned, the lamb is 


| 





Experience of every winter goes to 


For any purpose, but for 


much safer when born after the risks of 
winter are over. 

There are many breeds of sheep, and 
it is sometimes hard for one to choose 
the kind he thinks the best. This is, 
however, a minor matter. Every kind 
of sheep has its good points, and what- 
ever one may chance to get will be the) 
best for him. Do not lose time in mak- 
ing up the mind. (Get some sheep and 
do well by them, and the kind they are 
will be immaterial; but get a good ram, 
the best possible of the breed chosen, 
and good attention will do the rest. 


Keep an eye on the sheep’s feet. They 
should be trimmed regularly and kept | q 
in good condition. This is done by 
paring off the surplus growth of the 
horn, which will otherwise turn under 
the feet, gathering filth, which rots the 
sole and causes lameness. By neglect 
this is quite possibie to turn into the 
contagious foot rot by inoculation by 
the virus—which may come we know 
not whence, but it is in the air—and 
then cause serious trouble. 


Oats and peas, mixed in the propor- 
tion of two bushels of the oats to one 
and a half of the peas, will make one 
of the best feeding crops for the flock 
either ensiloed or cut green when in the 
milk and cured for hay, or ripened and 
threshed for the grain which, when 
ground, is excellent, and the fodder fed 
as hay.—Sheep Breeder. 


Dr. WILEY, the chemist of the Agricul- 
tural Department in Washington, says 
that, in his opinion, the coming salad oil 
will be made of sunflower seed. It is, he 
claims, a perfect substitute for olive oil, 


and will be so cheap that it may be used 
on the poor man’s table. 








ey 


Moisture in Wood. 


It has commonly been estimated, says 
the Age of Steel, that green wood, 
when cut down, contains about 45 per 
cent of its weight in moisture. But in 
the forests of central Europe wood cut 
down in winter is said to hold more 
than 40 per cent of water at the end of 
the following summer. Kept for sev- 
eral years in a dry place, wood retains 
from 15 to 20 per cent of water, while 
that which has been thuroughly dessic- 
cated will, when exposed to air under 





ordinary circumstances, absorb 5 per 
cent of water in the first three days, and | 
will continue to absorb it until it reaches | 


from 14 to 16 per cent as a normal stan-| 
dard—the amount fluctuating above and 
below the standard according to the| 
state of the ) SERAAGREED. | 

| 


How Rain Makes Soil. | 


Rain is one of the most active rock | 
destroying agents, acting upon it beth 
chemically and mechanically. It dis-| 
solves out the soluble part and sien! 
the insoluble part crumble; and mechani- | 
cally, these crumbling parts are washed 
off so that the higher peaks above where | 
the forests grow are always bare, naked 
rocks; because the continual wash of 
the rain and force of the winds sweep 


away all of the debris; consequently the | 
naked rock is always exposed to rapid 
disintegration by frost, rain, wind and 
changes of temperature. 











HATCH Strong. ‘THE 






(CnreKEns 


Rae them healthy and wing if you want the 
Rr to lay when five months old. When hens lay 
@ges for hatching mix in their food every other 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


it strengthens the hens; makes the rooster more vi: 
Ous, finally vou get more fertile eggs and strong healthy 
Chickens, Persons who succeed best in keeping Poultry, 
Commence with little chicks; giving twice a week an 
even teaspoonful of Sheridan's Condition Powder mixed 
with each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose, 
Bold os Grugnicts, grocers, feed dealers or bY mail. 
le pack 2 cts. Large can $1.20. Six cans, %. Exp id 
8. JOHNSON & CO., RC ustom House St,, oe Woes 


A Stabie A Reliable 
| Disinfectant e Insecticide 





Keep the cattle healthy and free from 
tuberculosis. P. D. Q. Powder kills 
germs as well as insects, in stables, ken- 
nels and hen houses. 


“It does the work claimed for it.” 


—Turf, Field and Farm. 
“Best article on the market.” | 
oe —American Sportsman, 
We have pro ved its value” 
—American Stock Keeper. 
@ “Rehabie article—a good disinfectant.” } 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 
“Works like magic.” 
—Pacific Poultryman. | 
ee All dealers, or send to 








Worcester Compound Co., Worcester, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
Gluten Meal. 


THE GREAT CONCENTRATED 
DAIRY FEED! 


The safest and best feed for milch cows. 











Massachusett 
State Agricultural Experiment Station. This | 
standard milk-producing feed has been on the | 
market fifteen years and has a large annual | 


Recommended and endorsed by 


sale. For sale by leading grain dealers. Sam- 


ples and descriptive circular sent on applica- | 
tion. 


Norton-Chapman 7" C0, N E. Apts, Boston 


AY FOR COWC 


AT $6 PER TON | 


Would be very cheap, but I have some Feed at ¢| 
r ton Lang isasrich ashay. You must fee 

fittle hay, byt you will save money by feeding | 
only a small quantity,and making up the re- | 
quired bulk, or umber of pounds, with my Feed | 

t #6 PER TON. Cannot send a sample by | 
HF but will ship 300 ths. as a sample on receipt | 
of one dollar. I will sell a car load of 17 tons for | 
$100, cash with order, and will pay the Sp to. 
most points in New England. Better be quick | 
and buy a car of it. 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. | 


Knife Cut Weeder, 


Se 








The best tool on earth for shallow culture. P ar | 
ticularly adapted for market gardening. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ALSO STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE) 
§. H. WARREN, Weston, Mass, 


RELIABLE SEEDS, 


Bulbs, Plants, etc. 


Catalogue Free to All. | 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & 00., |: 


16 & 19 South Mark«t St., Boston. | 
























GROTON SCHOOL FARM, 

Groton, Mass., Mar. 20, 1897. 
Russia CEMENT Co 

Sirs—Used last year about two tons 
Essex Fertilizer and found I got better 
results than from any other. Planted 
potatoes side by side with two or 
three other kinds, but from Essex re- 

ceived the largest, soundest and best SS 
yield. Am Satisfied and shall use SS 


Essex this year. 
F. L. SAWYER, Supt. 
“‘How to Raise Good Crops on a New 


England Farm” mailed on soetenton, 
It wi!l pay you to send for it. . 


Complete 
Manure 


POTATO ES / 


What Essex HAS DONE is what Essex 
WILL DO. Here are exact proportions 
traced from an accurate photograph: 










RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 





ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 


GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 


catalogue on application. Plans and estimates furnished, Send | 
READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, Mass. 


The finest general assort- 
ment of Hardy Ornament- 
al Plantein America. 200 
page illustrated descriptive 

t of needs for special rates 


VINES, EYER- 











| Of various sizes and different makes, 
| chines are in 


W. D. CHASE & C0., 


| Why 











POULTRY. 
are lousy unless you do 


YOUR HENS pan to Qe takes 


mbert’s Death to keep 
eo hames and oo mfortal ‘tab: 4 by 8 a disin- 
fectant insect powder ter altry vermin, 
k free. Sample 1c, 100 ozs. expr, $1. 


etc. Boo! 
D. i LAMBERT, Rox 312 Apponaug, R. |. 








HOTELS. 


American House 


Hanover St., Near Adams $q., 

















2 One BOSTON. 
/ ; | The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the 
Q . 
Boy S | Northern and Eastern Stations, 
C. A. JONES, 
Success Proprietor. 
This s87ennt8 boy wh amaoongey 
q 8 an anages a 
coms. couiue sere? | | Wanted—An Idea 22s 
ae cess. Protect eee: ther mee trina ee ee 
nlbraiac'ae'ptrebrettoeles Hetwon agven {| Waite ZORW WEDDERBURN k GO SPAcoul Stor 
P06. There iene beeen = ber ean cs rry on ; and ist of of two htindred” inventions wanted.” i 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every 3 


money by studying carefully the pages of 


Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher and pate: to success- 2 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
Send 12 cts. for sample copy, containing an 
article on the boy oultry-breeder and his suc- 
cess; alsoa 25 ct. Box »k, A Living from Poultry. 


é 2. 3. Johnson & Co., 2" Custom House St. Boston, Mass, 


wer 


town A country boy can learn how to make 
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I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


These ma- 
first class condition, having just | 
come from the repair shop. Address 


P. O. BOX 856, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS! 


We have a good opening fora few live salesmen. | 
We pay salary or commission. Write us for terms. 


Nurserymen, 
Malden, Mass 


FEED © PROFIT? 
FLIES "fo" MILK yi 


s, Ticks, Sh 0 0 on Fi 
71 ont i a nt in 
Send 4% cents to 
Mfg. Co., 1005 Fair- 0-F 
pone Ave., Phila., 
Pa. 


They will retarn S pint, 0 guarantee to refund 
money if cow is not protected. WERIT brought more 
—* 10 and 30 gallon orders in 1896 than ever 

ore. A bonanza for Agents. 


Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 

We have made arrangements with the publish. 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this ——— 
little book for only 15 cents. The author 
Jones, is one who made a success in ents i line 

and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
3 ® concise, practical way, treating only of what 

learned in her own experience, which has 
been a subfect. varied one, and covering fully the 

















Do 
You 





whole subject. Any of our readers who keep 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellte 
| read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
| PLOUGHMAN Offi xe, Boston, M: 





FARMS | 


on S08 


Dedham and Milton 
From $2500 to $15,000. 


Well Located and n 
Steam and Electric Lines. 
APPLY— 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


INSURANCE. . 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED IN 
Ah. BUSINESS IN 1851 
CHas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary. 


FUND JANUARY 1, 1896, $611,558.06 
“sURrLUe OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


$360,000.00 


$34,000,000.00 
- Losses paid in 1895, $46,682.24 
Dividends paid in 1895. $72,360.57 


OWNERS of FARMS 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


your Ae WITH or wiesour vile of 
w is time to list th orn = We 


oe 
a 3 corstantl rAd for ouch y- make a 
ARM PERTY. Send full par. 


tleulars to 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 





AMOUNT AT RISK, 














| 
| RAILROADS. - 
| BINCHBURG RAILROAD. 





Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


BOSTON 


AND 
NIAGARA#FALLS 
CHICAGO, 


ST. LOUIS, 


CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON 








G+ Be 


AND 


MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, 


QUEBEC, 
AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or n- 
formation of any kind call on any Ticket Agent of 
the company or address 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
Boston, Mass 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves _, uare Station weex 
aM. at 7.00 P.M., arrivin, ew York at 7.00 
in time to connect w tn Yall early trains. 

teamers Maine and New Hampshire in 
a. 
Tickets and State Rooms gooured at station Park 
uare, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 
LH. PALMER Agent, » Telephone N No. 1840. 
nA MIL LER, RIGGS 
President. 


oe 





Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Poultry Farms For Sale and To Rent 











18 a8 ACRES smooth, level land. 4% miles from 
station, stores, churches and public library. 
Borders river; 700 feet frontage on main street. 
17 miles from Boston. No yal good for 


poultry or green house; price $75 


= PEAS for old peopie or for wy: who 
ant to keep a few hens; 1% to 2 acres 
One-half in fruit. 7 room house ; high and dry, 
near good ote Shea, carriage house, and 
henhouse. Pro d electrics to pass. Price nly 
$700; one-hal aa. 


J. A. WILLEY, “178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502, Boston, Mags. 











[HE BUSINESS HEN 


— and Feeding Poultry for Profis 


ndensed practical encyclopedia of profitabig 
epulry Keeping By By B practical poultrymen. P 
Drev. 


Le ees in, J.H 
it and a: > ae wee ag 


than 5, ltry fe 

5000 gitan, sezo Carciully edited by Py ew Cok 
lin A collection of the most vaieanio, — 
tic on poultry ever weltten, Starting with the 
question “What is an E ” fp, Siieates the com 

ons evelo; the 
( Juestions « eee inte a* Business Hen. 

bation, 

treatment of diseases poe on and breedin ; er 


ing and housing, are i 
Sei feciaecan Recer eae 
in detail. On one is a flock 
A nswered pt 600 aA on average 
eac T vear’ 
tn short, this is the best bool book fo efi 1 " 
little American hen’”’ that hes ever been primen 


Price in paper covers 40c, 





F ee ed 


For Sale by Mass. Ploughman, 
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BOSTON, MAY 8, 1897. 


ca” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








BRIGHT, clean tools are usually owned 
by a bright farmer. 





LEARN which is your most successful 
crop and stay by it. 





SucH work as sawing and chopping 
wood is best let out by the job. 





Wuitcu is the more desirable; a good 
article to sell or a good market’ 





From now until August is the season 
when time and energy are money indeed. 


Every man fancies there are better 
chances in some other part of the world. 


Ir all farmers were equal to the best 
farmers, who would buy 80 much prod- 
uce? ; 

To carry a bushel of corn by lake and 
canal from Chicago to New York costs 
only five cents for freight. 








An English authority asserts that light 
soils lose and heavy soils gain by being 
exposed to the action of the air. 


THE m: ith a good grass farm, good 
He map witha g 
cows and a retail milk route, is not com- 
plaining so very much about the times. 


WHEN walking about the farm keep 
your eyes wide open. An oceasional tour 


of observation is by no means time wasted. 


THE prospect of a tariff on wool has 
given a forward push to the sheep indus- 
try. and breeding stock is in better de- 


mand. 


‘THE country is swarming with swindlers 
trying to get farmers to sign various pa- 
pers which later on turn out to be prom- 


issory notes. 


Grow quick 
them 


KEEP your money busy. 
crops and second crops. Sell 
promptly and set the eash at work pro- 


viding for new crops. 


FARMERS do not make direct use of the 
experiment stations so much as they 
might. Soil, cattle food, fertilizers and 
manures are analyzed free of charge. 


CATAWBA grapes have only recently 
disappeared from Boston market. The 
longest keepers were selected fruit care- 
fully handled and stored at a temperature 
nearly down to freezing. 








THERE are two implements which are 
not very generally seen on New England 
farms, but which should be owned by 
every farmer. One is a disk harrow and 
the other a Breed’s weeder. 


Don’t depend upon the Legislature or the 
tariff tomake your farm pay. More likely 
they both will try to reap some of your 
crop. Sut the hustler will come out all 
right, the times be they easy or hard. 


Tue very largest crops are often pro- 
duced at too great an expense in propor- 
tion to the increase in bulk. Small crops 
do not average a profit at all. Aim for 
the crop which will return the most for 
the money invested. 





THAT persistent champion of Russian 
apples, Dr. T. H. Hoskins of Vermont, has 
found a Russian seedling resembling the 
Baldwin and will test it in hopes of find- 
ing it hardy enough for Northern Ver- 
mont and Canada. 


Roap repairing is often attempted by 
those who do not know how. A trip 
through rural New England discloses 
scores of bungling jobs where the main 
idea was evidently to make most of the 
road impassible with stones and rubbish. 











SeEDs are so cheap of late years that it 
hardly pays to grow any of them for the 
farm garden of ordinary size. Seed grow- 
ing is a business by itself, and even the 
market gardeners who use very large 
quantities buy a great deal of it from the 
seedsmen. 





Ir is of the first importance when buy- 
ing fertilizers for home consumption to 
consider their cost with reference to what 
they promise to furnish. The high priced 
fertilizers may prove in many instances 
cheaper than the lower priced one—when 
judged from that standpoint.—Prof. C. A. 
Goessmann. 





Tue investigating committee from the 
State Legislature has been testing the tu- 
berculin test in a novel way this week. 
Some cattle which had been tesced with 
tuberculin and did not appear to react to 
the test, were bought by the committee 
and slaughtered at Brighton. The idea 
is to determine by examination whether 
the test ever skips diseased animals. The 
cattle selected were those of the Dracut 
and Lowell herds which did not respond 
to the test. Seven tuberculous cows, it is 
alleged, were found in the lot of twenty. 
If such prove to be the fact, there is ap- 
pareatly something the matter with the 
test or its application. 








There is more catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put er, and 
until the last few years was sup to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and, therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Che- 
ney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. [t 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails be —_. Send for circulars 

ials. ress * 
and testimony. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 


G@Sold by all druggists, 75e. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tennessee is happy over her Centennial 
exhibition officially opened the first of 
May. After the usual formal exercises, 
the machinery was started by President 
McKinley, who pressed the electric button 
at Washington. The gates open on a 
million-dollar exposition. This in addi- 
tion to the appropriations made by the 
various countries of Tennessee for their 
own displays and by other cities and states 
for special duildings. Every state of the 
Union is represented here, and well nigh 





every country on the globe has something | 


| which stands for its civilization. here 
(are about a dozen large buildings and 
|many smaller ones, all devoted to their 
‘special departments. The Agriculture 
| building is 300x200 feet, and the ventral 
| dome, the feature of the design, rises to a 
height of 100 feet, flanked on either side 
|by three minor domes. The greatest live 
| stock display ever held in the South will 
| open in September and about $50,000 will 
| be given as premiums. The exhibition is 
| said to be superior to those held at Phila- 
delphia and Atlanta. 
last of October. 
ee 
English steel makers are becoming 
alarmed at the success of the American 
product. Consul Parker, of Birmingbam, 
directs special attention to the means that 
have enabled our steel men to bring their 
ores 600 to 800 miles to blast furnaces, 


carry the finished product 500 miles from | 


the interior to tide water at New York 
and thence transport it a distance of 3200 
miles by sea, and compete easily with 
British home-made steel. The expert 
believes that the most remarkable of 
these means is the gigantic scale upon 
which American iron-making plants are 
built and operated. One American fur- 
nace produces more than eight times as 
much steel as a British furnace, and about 
forty of the former would have produced 
all of the iron that was made last year in 
England by 362 furnaces. One American 
rail mill produces 50,000 tons per month, 
which is more than the total output in 
Great Britain. American steel workers 
are paid double the wages given in Eng- 
land. 
ee 
Trinity church in New York city cele. 
brates this week its 200th anniversary. 
I'he charter was signed May 6, 1697, in the 
reign of King William III. The building 
is located in the very centre of financial 
and commercial New York. The church 
owns real estate to the value of many 
millions, and the congregation includes 
mauy of the wealthiest people in the city, 
es 
During the week the murder trial of 
Lorenzo W. Barnes has been going on at 
Lowell. Barnes is accused of the murder 
of farmer John Dean of Maynard. The 
victim, seventy-six years of age, was 
found dead in the kitchen of his farm 
house. Barnes had been seen coming 
from the direction of Dean's dwelling. 
Money and papers belonging to Dean were 
found on his person. Barnes told the offi- 
cers he found the money and the bills on 
the road near Dean’s house. ‘The trial will 
probably be concluded sometime next 
week. 
es 
Boston's problem of street travel was 
partly solved by the trolley lines and by 
the subway scheme, but the plan will be 
incomplete until the completion of an 
elevated railway or similar system. The 
trolley lines provide for the suburbs, the 
subway will take care of the most crowded 
centre, while the elevated will serve as a 
connecting link between the other two. 
By building a continuous system over 
which trains of electric cars can be run 
|from Roxbury Postoffice to Charlestown 
| Neck, and from South Boston Point to 
| Harvard square in Cambridge, routes and 
‘a method are provided which will giv® 
speed where for many years past the pro- 
curement of speed has been impossible. 
|It is generally assumed that an elevated 
' road will be granted a charter. 
e's 
| Cambridge has been holding a two days’ 
_ jubilee in celebration of ten years of pro- 
|hibition. Cambridge is the only large 
;city in the State which has continued 
| no license without a break for so long a 
|period. The result was found to be a de- 
| crease in the expenses for police and for 
| care of the poor, and a gain in real estate 
|values. The temperance element of all 
| churches and religious sects and of other 
| societies were united, and concerted ac- 
‘tion was secured. This plan of union of 
‘the entire temperance sentiment has be- 
come known the country over as the 
Cambridge Idea. 
. 
* 

Nothing of special significance hus 
marked the business situation during the 
past week. The floods, the Eastern war, 
the Grant celebration and the tariff delay 
are each responsible for a little of the 


world. 
shows some improvement, as dealers are 


show no gain, and sales are dull. 
and corn are lower. 
Pa 

The practice of dueling has been revived 
in Chicago in a ratherabsurd manner. In 
a little glade in Lincoln Park, Colonel 
Jerry Busk and William L. King met 
Sunday, on the “field of honor.” A 
quarrel begun the night before iv a 
Chicago barroom was settled according to 
the code duello. At the regulation dis- 
tance of ten paces the combatants stood, 
bareheaded, while the wind beat the rain 
against their faces. The two revolvers 
came up simultaneously. A succession 
of shots snapped out, but both men stood 
unscathed. But wounded honor had been 
satisfied. The affair began on Saturday 
night at the Lansing Hotel, when an 
altercation arose between Colonel Busk 
and Mr. King, both guests of the hotel. 
The lie was passed. Colonel Busk isa 


Wheat 





Virginian of fifty years. Mr. King isa 
son of the late W. W. King of Massa- 
chusetts, a noted lawyer, and is about 
thirty years old. 





** 

General Grant's project for the establish- 
ment of a naval coaling station in Samana 

| Bay, Santo Domingo, may yet be realized. | 
| According to Mr. Henry M. Smythe, 
minister to Hayti and charge d'affaires to 
| Santo Domingo under the Cleveland ad- 
ministration, the Dominican Governments 
is ready to cede such a station to the 
‘United States without asking for the pay- 
ment of a dollar. In a letter recently 
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written by Mr. Smythe to a former friend 
in Washington, however, he says that he 
discussed with the Dominican foreign 
office a treaty which embraced the follow- 
ing heads and divisions: Commerce, navi- 


Read and Run. 


—Prince Luigi of Italy is coming to 
America to try to ascend Mount St. Elias. 


—A snow fall of two inches surprised 





gation, extradition and reciprocity of in- 
terest and concession. Under this latter 
division he obtained the concession of a 
coaling depot for the use of the American 
Navy during the continuance of the treaty, 
on the sole condition that ‘‘coaling facili- 
ties” be allowed the Dominican Navy in 


depot was to be located at any point in 
the Bay of Samana, or in either of two 
fine harbors east of Santo Domingo, on 
the Caribbean Sea. 
es 

The war between Greece anc ‘Turkey 
will probably soon be ended. ‘The Greeks 
| will, perhaps, make a final stand at Phar- 
| salos, but they are fast losing courage and 
stand but little chance of permanent suc- 
cess. They have shown but little evi- 
dence of the heroic endurance of their 
ancestors. The powers will, it is said, 
arrange terms as favorable as possible to 
the vanquished. 


++ 
* 


The most interesting steam puwer in- 
vention recently brought to notice is the 
new English turbine driven boat, named 
Turbinia, which is said to have made a 
speed of 32 3-4 knots, or a rate just short 
of thirty-eight miles an hour, the highest 
yet recorded, and a speed which would 
carry an Oc2an steamer across the Atlan- 
tic in three days and ten hours. If the 

_ turbine engine can be used in large ves- 
sels great changes are likely to take place 
in marine navigation. 

°° 

Work has been pushed forward very 
fast on the Nashua river waterworks. 
The great tunnel from Clinton to West 
Berlin was completed this week, and a 
person may walk from Clinton to West 


‘ . . . 
Berlin, a distance of 21-2 miles, under | 


ground. ‘The boring has been done from 
tive points, east from the shaft at the dam 
site, west from the portal at West Berlin, 
and in both directions from three shafts 
in between. In other words, eight difter- 
ent tunnels were bored, and so accurate 
were the engineers in their work that the 
heads of the adjacent tunnels came to- 
gether within a small fraction of an inch 
in each of the four meetings. ‘The tun- 
nel is ten feet high. Water will probably 
be turned into the tunnel by the first of 
September. 








Tuberculin Improved. 


Dr. Koch, the German scientist who in-! 


vented tuberculin, has discovered a new 
process. The complaint was sometimes 
made that the use of the fluid produced 
abscesses, but the new form of tuberculin 
is, he claims, free from that liability. As 
stated in his article in a German medical 
paper, he no longer makes the lymph 
with dead bacilli, as they caused the for- 
mation of abscesses. Nor does he use the 
undestroyed or unchanged bacilli, since 
they could not be absorbed. 

He now uses the bacilli fresh and active. 
They are ground in a mortar, and those 
remaining whole are thrown out by a cen- 
trifugal machine. 

With subsequent distillation a series of 


completely clear fluids is secured, and) 


with these Dr. Koch has obtained resorp- 
tion. This lymph has practically the 
same effect as the tubercle antitoxin, but 
without the abscesses. There is some 
danger in the process. 
' fresh and virulent and are handled dry. 
*Tdo not think the danger connected 
with these experiments to be little,” de- 
| clares Dr. Koch, ‘‘and [ must confess that 


|loften have had a feeling as if I were) 


| dealing with explosives.” 

| Dr. Koch thinks the new form of tuber- 
culin is much more effective as a cure for 

| consumption than the old form, but no 


|extravagant claims are made. He de- 
| 


The germs are | 


the residents of Upper Sandusky, 0., this 
week. . 

| —A. C. Porter, formerly governor of 
| Indiana and minister to Italy. died Sun- 
' day. 

| —A deep-water harbor at San Pedro, 


Cal., will be constructed at a cost of $2,- 


It will close the| American ports. The coaling station or | 900,000. 


| —'The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion will hold its session of 1899 in Denver» 
Colorado. 

—The Columbian Museum of Chicago 
will this summer send out an expedition 
to study various Indian tribes in America. 

—President McKinley and Secretary Al- 
ger will attend the reunion cf the Army 

of the Potomac at ‘Troy, N. Y., on Au- 
| gust 20. 

| —Colonel A. E. Buck of Georgia, new 
| minister to Japan, has acvepted a recep- 
|tion from negroes, and polite society is 
| shocked. 

| —The trouble at the Boyd-Corey shoe 
| factory, at Marlboro, Mass., will probably 
| be settled by the introduction of a profit- 
| shering system there. 

—Ida Duncan and Bertha Merriman, 

/comely young women, were covered with 
scalding tar at Weston, W. Va., by masked 
men; Miss Duncan may die. 

—Mayor Strong, of New York, has re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Julian Paunce- 
forte, congratulating him on the success 
of the Grant monument parade. 


—Mary, Lula and John Hatfield were 


| burned to death in a cabin five miles from 
| Sreedville, Tenn., their widowed mother | 


having locked them in in her absence. 

—The Odd Fellows lodges of Lowell 
united at Odd Fellows’ Temple, Sunday, 
in the observance of the seventy-eighth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
order in America. 

—A young man named Lapham, who 
was struck in the head by a pitched ball 
while playing baseball in Johnston, R. L., 
Saturday, has been in an unconscious con- 
dition ever since. It is feared that he will 
die. 

—Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page 
photos each 13 1-2 x 11, 192 pages in all, 
subject, ‘‘Beautiful Paris,” edition cost 


$100,000, given absolutely free with beau- | 


tiful case, by Dobbins Soap Mfg., Co., 


| Philadelphia, Pa., to their customers. | 


| Write for particulars. 
— Another sensation rivalling the H. H. 
Holmes butchery has been developed in 


the conviction of Fred Hallmann at Gib-| 


son, Ill., for the murder of Mrs. Fred 
Geddes. It is believed that this man is 
responsible for the death of six women, 
all of whom were strangled. Hallmann’s 
supposed victims have all been Germans. 


—The new United States revenue cruiser 
McCulloch has reached Philadelphia after 
two days’ official test at sea. The new 
vessel has proven herself to be the fastest 
cutter in the United States revenue service. | 
For four continuous hours of steaming her | 


mean average speed was 17.34 knots an) 
hour. A knot is alittle more than a mile. | 


—The farmhouse of John Hessrin, at 
Parker's Corner, near Groveland, was dis- | 


| covered to be on tire at one ‘clock Tues- | by English authorities, is irregular and | 


day morning. The Hessrin family had 
barely time to escape in their night clothes, 
so rapidly did the flames spreaa. The 
horses and the live stock in the barn were 
rescued. The loss to the barn and dwell- 
ing is very heavy, being estimated at 
$12,000. 

—The New England Live Stock In- 
surance Company of Boston, which was 
j}admitted in 1891 by a special charter of 
| the Legislature to do business in the state, 
| has had its charter revoked by the Insur- 
;}ance Commissioners for non-compliance 


. *,? 
May Exhibition. 
GOOD SHOW OF FLOWERS AND VEGE- 
TABLES AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


The floral display was especially nota- 
ble at the May exhibition in Horticultural 
Hall last Saturday. 

The only fra‘t exhibition was a dish of 
Roxbury Russet apples and one of Water- 
loo peaches. The show of vegetables 
was large, and all of excellent quality. 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago. | The asparagus was particularly good for 


the first of May. W. Nicholson exhibited 
a dish of Frogmore tomatoes, a new and 
promising English variety. The cucum- 
bers were unusually good, and so even in 
merit as to cause much perplexity to the 
committee. Mrs. M. IT. Goddard showed 
cauliflowers, which, though quite small, 
were of excellent quality, and James 
Comley brought two dishes of remarka- 
bly fine mushrooms, grown in a bed of 
finely-chopped straw, watered with a so- 
lution of nitrate of potash (saltpetre) in- 


Excellent beets, radishes, parsley, spin- 
ach ard dandelions were also shown. 


flowers was very spirited. Mrs. P. D. 





Richards’s first-prize collection included a 
fine vase of Erythronium Americanum 
| (dog-tooth violet), Dicentra Canadensis 
| (Squirrel corn), Trillium grandiflorum, 
Ranunculus fascicularis (early crowfoot), 
Claytonia Caroliniana (spring beauty), 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (bearberry— 
very pretty), seven species of violets, 
ete. Miss Genevieve Doran's collection 
was arranged with remarkable neat ness, 
,and took the secona prize. It included 
| Viola pubescens (yellow violet), V. pe- 
| data (bird's foot violet), Pedicularis Cana- 
|densis (wood betony), Hepatica triloba 
| (liverwort), ete. Oakes Ames sent a col- 
lection including Chrysosplenium Ameri- 
_canum (water carpet), Carpinus Carolin- 
|iana (hornbeam), Ostrya Virginica (iron- 
/wood), Myrica asplenifolia, Hylophorum 
|diphyllum, from West Pennsylvania, and 
Troilius laxus from New Hampshire, ete. 
| Miss Vivien May Norris brought a collec- 
| tion, including Barbarea vulgaris (winter 
cress or herb of St. Barbara), Anemo- 
nella thalictroides, etc. There were other 
collections of wild flowers which we regret 
that we had not time to note particularly. 
Miss Margaret L. Waite exhibited two 
ferns, Asplenium Thrichomanes and <As- 
pidium marginale; two liverworts, Sca- 
pana irrigua and Grimalda barbifrons (the 
latter rare); and two mosses, Diphysci- 
um foliosum and Chimactum Americanum 
(pine tree moss). 





Farming for Girls. 


For the past nine years the three Gillett 
sisters of Logan Co., Illinois, have been 
working an estate of 4200 acres left them 
by their father. 

The farms are divided into small sec- 
tions, which are tilled by tenants with 
whom they divide the crops. These wo- 
men ride thirty and forty miles a day on 
their tours of inspection. 

They devoted their entire time to the 
farms for the first few years after they 
assumed the management, and now the 
land yields twice as much as it did at the 
time of their father’s death. 

Corn is their principal product and the 
‘average yield is sixty bushels an acre. 
| They have drained a lake uf 400 acres by 

digging a ditch a mile and a half long. 

The young women are practical agri- 

culturists, having picked up much of their 
knowledge going over the farms with 
their father, and yet they are finely edu- 
cated, speak French and have a taste fur 


art, literature and music. 


They are intelligent students of experi- 
ment station reports, and are enthusiastic 
over the occupation of farming. 





Foreign Grain Crop. 
The wheat in Great Britain, as reported 
off color, and it is not thought that it will 


come up to an average crop even with a 
fine summer. It is certain the barley crop 


is below the average, but the weather has | 


suited oats. 

Only a preliminary estimate of the 
wheat crop in France (37,500,000 quar- 
ters) has been made. It shows it is likely 
to be the smallest since 1894. We must 
therefore be prepared to find France a 
strong competitive buyer from Septem- 
ber, instead of, as in the past two years, 
asmall buyer of Russian and American 


stead of the usual bed of horse dung. | 


The competition for the prizes for wild | 
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BUG DEATH 


(SAFE TO USE — NO ARSENIC) 


GUARANTEED TOKILL 


KILL Poraro, Squash, awDCUCUMBER Bucs, CURRANT 
AND TOMATO WORMS, GREEN FLY OR LOUSE ON 


Rose Busnes. 

A SURE PREVENTIVE* BLIGHT 
OR POTATO RusT. 
MARVELOUS ror VeceTasce ano House Plants 
Appuieo Ory with ECONOMY SHAKER.nowarer 
TO CARRY, Witt NoT BLow OR WasH Ore Less 
APPLICATION DURING SEASON, SAVES LABOR 


1LB Pex. 15° SLB.PcKa 35° SLB Pex 50° 
12% LB.Pcx’c. 100. ECONOMY SHAKERS. 50° 
RUBBER ATOMISERS.75°"caneG, “OR SALE oy Att 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO. Leominsren mass. 








° 
| Literary Notes. | 
| aut | 
| The May number of Tue DeLrNearor is 
called the Commencement number, and its re- 
sume of up-to-date modes includes a lengthy 
illustrated article on the appropriate attire for 
, this season’s fair girl graduates. The litho- 
graphic plates show the summer styles in cos- 
tuming and millinery, The literary miscellany 
of the number is excellent, one of the most | 
| noticeable papers being the first of a series of 
| ‘Metropolitan Types,” by Jennie Drake, author 
of the “Metropolitans,” one of the cleverest | 
novels of 1896. Lilian Whiting discusses the | 
| social life of Boston from a pleasantly personal 
| Standpoint. In “Van Camp's Choice,” Frances 
Courtney Baylor tells the story of a courtship | 
as persistent as it was unconventional. Dr, 
Grace Peckham-Murray’s Talks on Health and 
Beauty is this month devoted to the Care 
of the Eyes. Ladies seeking a new occupation 
should read Sharlot M. Hall’s paper, “How to 
Make Blue Print Souvenirs.” “A Group of | 
Entertainments” will especially interest young 
hostesses. In Seasonable Cookery the processes 
of the French kitchen are explained and com- 
mended. Mr. Vick’s Flower Garden has firmly 
established itself in his readers’ good graees; 
and there are also new ideas in the various de 
partments devoted to fancy needlework, knit- 
ting, crocheting. etc., and a review of the new 
books-—New York: Tbe Butterick Publishing 
Co., 7 to 17 West Thirteenth street. 


TABLE TALK for May sustains its reputation 
of being the “Ideal Housekeeping Magazine.” | 
Among the many articles that will delight the 
housewife is the second of a series of articles, 
the ‘‘Garnishing” of dishes, with several illus- 
trations, showing how attractive they may be 
made. These articles alone are worth more 
than the price of a year’s subscription to this 
truly helpful magazine. Other articles equally 
valuable, as ‘Canning and Preserving,” by Mary 
Joyce, an authority on the subject; “ Some 
Unique Lunches,” by Mrs. Kingsland; “Edible 
Weeds,” by Ethel Ramsey, will be of greatest 
value to housekeepers who take a deep interest 
in the variety of their table during the early | 
summer months. ‘Sandwiches and Drinks,” 
by Miss C,C. Bedford, will, we are sure, be 
appreciated by all classes of careful housewives. 
The ‘Housekeepers’ Inquiry” Department, the | 
“New Bill of Fare,” and other articles not men- 
tioned make this issue worth securing. Price 
10 cents. Free copies, however, of other num- 
bers will be sent to any of our readers by send- 
ing their name and address to Table Talk Pub. 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Old Farmington is one of the most historic | 
and beautiful of Connecticut towns. Its begin- | 
nings were far back, and it has always had an! 
important life. It has been famous for fifty | 
years as the seat of Miss Sarah Porter's school | 
for young women. Perhaps there is no young | 
women’s school in New England which has had | 
a better name and more constant prosperity. | 
Miss Porter's father, the Rev. Noah Porter, was | 
long the pastor of Farmington, and here, too, | 


her brother, the distinguished president of Yale | 
College,spent his youth. The town is rich in| 
associations and traditions, and furnishes a most | 
attractive theme for the magazine writer. Mr. 
William Potts writes about it lovingly and 

charmingly in the May number of the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE. His story is enriched 
by a score of oeautiful pictures of the old town. 


and altogether the pages of the article are de- | 


lightful to turn.—Boston: Warren F. Kellogg, 
5 Park Square. 





FOUND AT LAST. 

Here isan implement that will delight the 
heart of every fariaer—an adjustable lever 
weeder that combines in itself a perfect weeder 
and cultivator. This weeder is for sale by the 
| WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL WorKs of Au- 
| burn, Maine, who are represented by Messrs. 
| Jos. BRECK & SoNs of Boston, the well-known 
| seedmen and agricultural implement dealers. 
| No one interested can afford to neglect investi- 
gating this scientifically constructed implement, 

It is the only weeder having a lever to adjust 
| the inclination of the teeth. It can be used on 

all kinds of crops from the time the seed is plant- 
ed until the crop is well advanced, and takes the 
| place of acultivator. Messrs. Jos. Breck & Sons 
| will gladly give any information concerning 
this implement to anyone who will write them. 
We will say, however, that the price of this, 
| ten dollars, makes it an extremely economical 


clares that some cases have been, to all! with the provisions. It was required that 
appearance, cured, but he suspends judg-| 9 certain amount of money be placed on 
ment until danger of relapse is vver. | deposit in Maine, which requirement was 
Nothing is said about the value of the} not complied with. The commissioners 
new tuberculin as atest for tuberculosis | eajjed the company’s attention to this 
| in cattle, but the probability is that it may with no satisfactory results, and, accord- 


wheat, and an exporter of flour to the | as well as desirable farm adjunct. 
United Kingdoms. 

In Germany, Austria, Italy and Spain| The bull calf by Brown Bessie’s Son out of 
the agricultural outlook is satisfactory: | Fancy Bee, recently advertised in this paper by 


Russia promises an average yield. The | 100d Farm, Lowell, Mass., has been purchased 
fallin the price of oats warns farmers | by Mr. Weston Lewis of Gardiner, Maine. He 





supersede the present form of the testing | 
| fluid. 


| DwRING the latter part of June the west- | 
ern roads will, in all probability, have in| 
effect a rate of $25 from Chicago to San | 





Francisco to Chicago. This rate, which | 


| deavor business. Rates from Boston will 
| no doubt be correspondingly low. 


| ProressoR ATWATER of Storrs has 
| planned to test the truth of the various 
statements about the milk of tuberculous 
cows, by examination of milk of cows 
about to be slaughtered and of the organs 
after slaughter to learn the relation be- 


| tween the infection of the lungs and udder 
and the infectiousness of the milk. Defi- 
nite experiments along this line are greatly 
| needed to take the = of assertion, ana- 
logy and guesswork. 


Hoods 


Cure sick headache, bad * 
taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, gas in the stomach, } 


distress and indigestion. Do 
not weaken, but have tonic effect. 2% cents 
The only Pills to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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ingly, its license has been revoked. 








Against Oleo, 


The oleo fraud is receiving hard blows 


slowness which has ruled the commercial | Francisco. During the first part of July from the Legislatures of several states. 
The boot and shoe business | the same rate will be in effect from San| The Connecticut Agricultural Committee 


falls in line by reporting a bill which pro- 


stocking up to provide against a rise in| is less by $10 than half the regular rate, vides that the commissioner and his deputy 
prices caused by the duty on hides pos-| will be the result of a disagreement as to/| shall have free access, at all reasonable 
sibly impending. Other manufactures| the manner of handling Christian Ec- | hours, for the purpose of examining into 


any suspected violation of the law, to all 
places and premises, apartments of private 
families keeying no boarders excepted, 
where the commissioners or his deputy 
suspect imitation butter to be made, sold, 
kept or stored: and on tender of the mar- 
ket price of good butter for the same may 
take from any person, firm or corporation 
samples of any articles suspected to be 
imitation butter; and it shall be the duty 
of the agents of railroad and express 
companies having knowledge or record of 
any consignment of imitation butter to in_ 
form the commissioner or his deputy, 
The commissioner may have samples ana- 
lyzed at the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion or by any state chemist. This bill 
if pasced will facititate the detection of 
unlawful sales. 








ta See our SPECIAL OFFER on the 
sixth page. 


that the acreage is overdone. The com- 
petition between Russii and America will 
be formidable, with low freights from 
those countries. 








Country Real Estate. 


Donald Ross, of Hudson, has sold his 
village farm, with choice buildings, to 
A. A. Grimes of Somerville, for his own 
occupancy. 

The George A. Williams farm of forty 
acres, fronting on Centre street, Middle- 
boro, has been sold to Heman Wirz, who 
buys for $2000 and taxes. 


Mrs. Mary Jones has sold her estate on 
Concord street, Framingham, near the 
State camp grounds, to Charles E. Cald- 
well of Chicopee, who has just retired 


Ames Plow Company. 


Dr. Richard Hogner of this city has 
bought the H. L. Sullivan estate in Frank- 
lin street, Mansfield, with its fine old-style 
buildings, bordering a small lake. One 
of the boundary lines of the estate is the 
old Colony line between the Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth colonies. 





SECRETARY WILSON is working for an 
increase of the export butter trade. One 
move will be the improvement of freight 





from the master mechanicship of the| 


also purchased three fine heifers—Bermuda of 
/Hood Farm, Appella 4th of Hood Farm, and 

Minty 5th of Hood Farm, the latter being left 
| at Hood Farm to be bred. With this grand 
/young bull and such choice heifers as those 
| named, Mr. Lewis certainly has a good founda- 
| tion for a fine herd of thoroughbred Jerseys. 
Maine breeders seem to be securing some of the 
‘richest prizes from the famous Hood Farm 
| herd, as several fine animals have been shipped 
| to that State recently. 





What We Inherit. 
We are not to blane for. We cannot be held 
responsible for the dispositions and tendencies 
| which we derive from our ancestors, nor are 
| we responsible for the germs of disease which 
may manifest themselves in our blood as a her- 
itage from former generations. But we are re- 
| sponsible if we allow these germs to develop 
| into serious diseases which will impair our use- 
fulness and destroy our happiness. We are re- 
sponsib e if we transmit to our descendants the 
disease germ: which it is possible for us to erad- 
icate by the uxe of Hood's Sarsaparilla, the one 


true blood purifier. This medicine has power 
to make rich. rel blood aud establish perfect 
health in place of disease. 





THE spider produces silk of a fair qual- 
ity; but the difficulty of rearing spiders 
and the small quantity of proiuct from 
each insect has caused the abandonment 
of all efforts to produce spider-silk. 


See our Special Offer on 





Great Profit Made 


BY INVESTMENTS IN STOCKS 9? COM- 
PANIES OWNING USEFUL INYEN- 
TIONS. 


The greatest profits to investors have come 
from the stocks of companies owning urefu! 
inventions. Western Union Telegraph, Pull- 
man Pulace Car, Bell Telephone and Edison 
Electric stocks are notable examples. Western 
Union’s capitalization was originally $500,000 
and the stock was offered at 30. Itisnow $100,- 
000,000 and the stockholders receive 85,000,000 
a yearin dividends. Bell Telephone stock ad- 
vanced from $10 per share to over 300, and has 
paid dividends of about $16 per share yearly 
for many years. An investor who bought 2 
shares of the original Edison Electric stock at 


| 45, costing $900, sold half of it about a year 


later at $3000, realizing $30,000 for ten shares. 
Many prominent men in banking, railway and 
financial circles predict that American Stone 
Pile stock will have the same history as the 
stocks mentioned, because the innumerable uses 
of the new stone pile in the construction of 


| piers, jetties, docks, breakwaters, bulkheads, 


sea walls, dykes, dams, levees, railway trestles 
foundations for buildings, bridges, lighthouses’ 
fortifications, etc., make it a certainty that the 
stock will pay substantial dividends and stead- 
ily increase in value. 

The rebuilding of the old-fashioned levees 
destroyed by the great floods in the Mississippi 
Valley will give a vast and profitable business 


| to the American Stone Pile Company, as they 
| build levees that are absolutely indestructible 


and will last forever. 
American Stone Pile stock is now selling at 
20. The par value is 3100 s share — full paid 


| and non-assessable. 


This stock will enter the ranks of the solid 
dividend payers and command a price above 
par. There are no bonds nor mortgages ahead 
of American stone Pile stock, so all the earn- 
ings go direct. to the stockholders. The de- 
mand for permanent, indestructible piles to 
take the place of the temporary wooden piles 
heretofore used insures an immensely profitable 
business to the American Stone Pile Company 


| from all sections of the United States. 


The sums to be expended in marine construc- 
tion work are enormous. 

The City of New York alone is authorized by 
the Legisiature to spend 35,000,000 a year in 
ouilding new piers, bulkheads, ete. An ex- 
president of the Board of Dock Commissioners 
said “There is an immense fortune in this stone 
pile.” 

An influential politician Who is a stockholder 
says, “We are sure to close contracts soon that 
will make American Stone Pile stock worth 
$100 ashare. The rich and influential capital- 
ists and powerful political and financial mag- 
nates interested in this company are certain to 
make it a maguificent success,” 

The company has an absolute monopoly. 

The general offices of the company are in the 
United Bank Building, 2 & 4 Wall Street. 

The principal stockholders are well known 


| financiers and practical business men of high 


standing and integrity, whose names are a guar 
antee of honest, trustworthy, able and intelli- 
gent management. Among them are G. A. 
Hayunga, Esq., capitalist, New York; 8. J. Gif- 
| ford, Esq., capitalist, Dunkirk, N. Y.; Eugene 
| Harvey, Esq., Vice President, banker, Drexel 
| Building, Philadelphia; R. A. B. Dayton, Esq., 
Counsel of the company, Temple Court, New 
| York City; H. L. Bowdoin, Esq., Secretary ; M. 
| Hoff, Assistant Secretary ; George D. Hilyard, 
| Esq., contractor, New York; C. E. Harwood, 
| Esq., cashier Rockville National Bank, Con- 
necticut; W. A. Childs, Esq., of the Calumet 
and Hecla Copper Company, Calumet, Mich. : 
| George B. Shelhorn, Esq., receiver, Montgom- 
ery, Tuscaloosa and Memphis Railway Co., 
| Montgomery, Ala.: Y. Carryer, Esq., of the 
| Caradian Pacitic Railway Company, Field, 
| B. C., Canada; Howard Swinford, Esq., of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Co., Richmond, Va., 
and several well known and prominent New 
Yorkers who will have seats in the Board of 
Directors later on. 

H. L. Bowdoin, 2 Wali St., New York, makes 
a specialty of dealing in this stock. He says: 
“I advice my personal friends and any one 
looking for a good investment to buy American 
Stone Pile stock now and hold it for an immense 
advance. They are certain to make a big profit 
and [ know they will receive a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent. this year.” 

Mr. Bowdoin is especially competent to judge 
of the value of this stock, as he is a well known 

ractical expert engineer and builder of docks, 
evees, jetties, railway trestles, etc., and has re- 
ceived the very highest indorsements from 
U.S. Government engineers, railway officials 
and contractors for whom he bas done work.— 
Financial Review. 

I make a specialty of taking orders in Ameri- 
ean Stone Pile stock because [ can honestly and 
conscientiously recommend it to investors as a 
safe, sure and highly protitable stock which 
they can buy now at a very low price and hold 
with absolute confidence for a great rise. 

The Company is financially sound and solid— 
has ample assets in its treasury—has none of 
its treasury stock for sale, no bonded or mort- 
gage indebtedness of any kind—no salaried offi- 
cials—and all earnings go to the stockholders. 
It is the very best opportunity in he market 
today for the investor or speculator. The price 
now is $20 per share. It will be 350 shortly. 

Remit by check, draft, money order, regis- 
tered letter or by express, or have the certiticate 
send by express C.U. D. 


H. L. BOWDOIN, 
2 Wall St., New York. 





HANDY FOOD FOR PLANTS. 


A convenience in the fertilizer line is the Cli, 
max plant food advertised elsewhere. It is put 
up in packages of handy size and is very pow- 
erful, imparting a healthy color and hastening 
plant growth like magic. For small gardeners 
especially, fertilizer is much more convenient 
than manure to apply, and the women folks of 
course prefer to work in soil thus treated. 





Humors, pimples, boils, are very annoying. 
They quickly disappear when the blood is puri- 
fied by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





C. A. PARSONS, the grain dealer, 154 Com- 
mercial street, offers a line of cattle feed which 
ca inot be excelled. 





—The flower fields in the Scilly isles, 
off the coast uf Cornwall, are at present 
in their glory. Sometime ago one of 
the larger growers sent away to city 
markets by one steamer boxes of flow- 
ers weighing one ton, sixteen hundred 
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A PRESIDENTIAL JINGLE. 
First Washin » the chieftain, who con- 


quered the foe. 

Next Adams and Jefferson, after Madison, 
Monroe. 

Next Adams, the younger, still counselling the 
nation, 

Then Jackson, Van Buren, fill the President’s 
station. 


Next Harrison and Tyler, making ten that are 


past, 

To give place to James Polk, who survives as 
the last, 

Until bm ey the hero of Mexico’s war, 

Who, dying, makes place for Millard Fillmore. 

Next comes Pierce, next Buchanan, who does 
what he can, 

Then Abraham Lincoln, America’s man. 

Then Jobnson among our Presidents appears, 


steers. 

Next comes the great general, Ulysses S. Grant, 

Then General Hayes, whom no hardship could 
daunt; 

Great Garfield, who dies, and then Arthur we 
vaunt. 

Then came Grover Cleveland, the sturdy and 


rm, 
Then Harrison filled out his grandfather’s term, 
And Cleveland returned to put in four years 
more, 
When McKinley came on and the tariff galore— 
And the number of Presidents is now twenty- 
four. —Frances E. Willard. 





CO-OPERATIVE KITTEN-RAIS- 
ING. 


Desdemona sat in the sun by the 
kitchen door with her two kittens. 
Desdemona is a pretty little cat. She 
used to wear a yellow ribbon that be- 
came her well. Now she has two 
babies to care for, and has out-grown 
ribbons. 

They were sitting in the sunlight to- 


gether, when Marcella came from the | 


kitchen, where she had been eating her 
breakfast. Marcella is Desdemona’s 
mother. She had a family of her own 





Marcella seemed pleased with the 
change, and promptly ensconced herseif 
and family in Desdemona’s box. Since 
then there has been no trouble. Desde- 
mona admitted her inexperience, and 
yielded the authority to Marcella. They 
reasoned together, and arranged their 
domestic duties on a co-operative plan, 
by which Marcella tends the kittens 
while Desdemona forages for mice. She 
keeps the larder well supplied, and 1- 
teaching her own kittens to catch mice 
for themselves. 

This story is quite true. Desdemona 
has just brought a monse, over which 
one of the black cat babies is growling 
fiercely. Marcella mothers them all, 


-k i ially.—Ade- 
And round “Keconstruction’s” wide circle be| fine ateens quite impestinly. 


line Champney, in the Outlook. 


SOME EARLY RISERS. 


Winter had blown his last blast and 
everything above ground felt the first 
breath of spring. 

«“Hm—m—wmh, I’ve been asleep,” 
said some one not five feet from the spot 
where I stood. I am a young cedar, 
felt sleepy myself, but had my eyes 
open. It was about the middle of 
March and the voice came from the 
strawberry row. The Misses Straw- 





the upper portions of which are faced to 
form a double-pointed yoke. The full 
fronts are gathered at the top and ar- 
ranged on the linings under lower edge 
of yoke. Under-arm gores give a smooth 
effect over the hips, the back being fitted 
with curved side and centre-back seams. 
The back, presenting the popular ‘‘ Wat- 
teau” effect, has a wide box-plsit laid at 
the neck which falls in graceful fullness 
to the lower edge of the skirt. Below 
the waist line the seams of the garment 
gradually expand, affording the requis- 
ite fullness to the skirt, which has a foot 
decoration in the form of a narrow, lace- 
edged ruffle headed with a band of inser- 
| tion. At the under-arm seams pointed 





‘and washes the faces of kittens and belt sections are inserted which hold the 


fullness at the front of waist line in posi- 
| tion. The stylish sleeves, of moderate 
(dimensions, are shaped with single 
seams, the wrists being completed with 
| single bands of insertion and lace. A 
‘gathered ruffle, edged with lace and in- 
sertion, falls over the sleeves and out- 
lines the lower edge of the yoke-front 
/ and simulates a yoke in the back. Cash- 
/mere, Henrietta challis and all manner 
of soft woolen textures may be employed 
in making. Lawn, percale, gingham, 
batiste, dimity or other cotton wash 
fabrics will develop daintily in this style 
with decorations of lace or embroidery. 
| To make this wrapper for a lady in the 








in four places across the front which 
were covered with strips of inserting 
twelve inches long. The fullness was 
allowed to fall straight from these. 
Ruffles are things easiest to launder, 
and for this reason they will be the most 
popular for wash gowns. A novel idea, 
new this spring, is to have one ruffle 
around the bottom nine inches wide, 
with three above three inches wide. 
When the ruffles are narrow they are 
absolately tiny. 


Gowns suitable for all purposes will 
be of cheviot, serge or tweed in plain 
or mixed colors, says the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The Eton jacket, worn with 
a cotton or silk shirt-waist, or merely a 
false front, is the favorite way of making 
these gowns. The reefer that buttons 
or may be reversed is another jacket 
more suitable for a stout figure, leaving 
the short bolero for the slender. Mixed 
goods do not require trimming, and the 
plain fabrics are lightened with rows, 
scrolls or hand braiding of Hercules or 
soutache braid. The trimming is ar- 
ranged according to the material and 
figure; cross and lengthwise rows on 
the skirt, in V panels, on the wrists or 
covering the sleeve to the puff, and on 
the edge of the jacket only, or complete- 





ly covering the latter garment. Small | ther cover will be needed. Keep the 


too watery for the purpose. They will 
usually be at their best the very last of 
June or the first week or two in July. 
Carefully lock over the freshly gathered 
currants, picking out all the leaves and 
imperfect fruit, leaving the stems on, and 
if sandy or dusty, rinse the fruit, drain- 
ing it thoroughly. Mash the fruit with 
a wooden potato masher in a porcelain 
kettle, and let the mashed fruit drain 
over night in a jelly bag. If the jelly is 
desired clear, no pressure should be 
applied to the bag, only such currant juice 
as drains through without assistance be- 
ing used. In the morning, measure out 
as much sugar as there is currant juice, 
and put it to heat in the open oven, stir- 
ring it often to prevent its burning. 
Meanwhile, boil the juice for twenty 
minutes, skimming it frequently, then 
add the hot sugar and boil from three 
to five minutes longer or until! it thick- 
ens On a spoon when exposed to the air. 
Fill heated jelly glasses and set in the 
sun until firm, then lay a paper dipped in 
brandy on the top of the jelly and put 
on the tin covers or paste paper over the 
tops. Many housekeepers prefer to 
pour melted paraffine over the top of 
the jelly, which will keep it safe from 
the air and is easily removed when it is 
desired to use the jelly. In that case, no 





in the old barn across the road, no one 
knew just where. 


berry are preparing to come out. | medium size will require six and one- 

““You’re slow,” said ight, ae ‘half yards of forty-four inch wide mate- 
its green cape out in sight. ‘I’ve been/ rial. The pattern, No 7043, is cut in 
out a week and am half i. , | sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38. 40 and 42-inch 

There came a snow squall, then 1) bust measure. With coupon, ten cents. 
heard nothing more of them for a week, 
but they were only waiting. The next | 
warm day those which were out looked | 
down and saw the others beginning to) 
kick the cover off and said, ‘‘There they | 
come,” and then stretched themselves | 
up. But none could come out without | 
anew spring dress—I hate dressmak- | 
ing—and it seemed slow work. 

It was the first of April when I heard | 
a big stir and hubbub. I had been tak- 





| 


braid-covered or large bone buttons are | Jelly in a dry, cool place. ' 

used. Finely-twilled serge is preferred. | Any one who has access to white cur- 
indistinct plaids are liked in tweeds, |T@2t* can make a jelly very delicate in 
Cheviots wear well and are selected for | {vor and color by using the white and 
rough travelling suits. I would advise | "ed currants combined. Another varia- 
having material intended for hard wear | “00 Of currant jelly can be had by using 
sponged. If one can afford silk for lin- |0@@-fourth or one-fifth as much rasp- 
ing the skirt it will prove light and keep | berries as of currants. Less sugar will 
its shape better than anything else. | be required, a little more than two-thirds 





Plaid taffeta waists are very pretty with | #8 Much sugar being necessary. ; 
|any of the woolen materials just written |, Occasionally, failure in jelly making 
of. Select gray, blue, brown or green | '§ caused by the quality of sugar used; 
effects in a figured goods. that having a bluish tinge should be | 
i a ae avoided. If the above directions ae! 
| The stirring events which are now |#refully followed, there can hardly be 
‘taking place in southeastern Europe are | * failure, however. 
| topics upon which every intelligent per- Here is a recipe for currant jelly which 





Now she came down the steps, and| ing lessons of March Wind in blowing, 
stopped to chat with Desdemona, and| tipping my hat, shaking hands, and 
praise the pretty kittens. These were| gymnastics, and had almost forgotten 
playful black kittens. They had their | my neighbors. 
eyes open, and were larger than Mar-| There was trouble in the strawberry 
cella’s own kittens, and could toddle| row now, I knew. Some of them were 
about on their trembling little legs. She} finishing their spring gowns above 
called and coaxed them; and they came,| ground and said nothing. It was those 
rubbing up against her. They were| under the mulch who were in trouble. 
very pretty, these grand-kitties of hers;| One said, ‘‘«Now, get your back up and 


and she liked them, so she lay down be-| push;” and three who were together | 


side them, and sang to them. | gave a long push which just stirred the 
Desdemona looked anxious. She| cover and then stopped for breath. 
called; but the kittens were very warm; «I’ve pushed for a week,” said an- 
and comfortable, and they only blinked | other, ‘I'll smother, I know I will.” 
theireyes ather. She came nearer, and; A foot farther off I saw a thin, white 
coaxed one away; but Marcella rose, and | face just lifting a heavy burden, and 
carried it back. | heard it draw a breath as it caught the 
Then Desdemona remonstrated with | first whiff of spring air. I told March 
her mother. Marcella gently insisted.| Wind about it and he caught up the 
With a mild authority she said to Desde-| blankets and coverings and threw them 
mona— jon one side. When Apri] Rain, the 
‘You are avery young cat. You are| washer-woman, comes, she will find} 





little more than a kitten yourself. What! them there,—Juniperus Cedar, Esq., C. 7942—misses' Waist. 6874--Misses’ Circular Skirt, | 


do you know about bringing up a'E., in Vick’s, 
family? These kittens would be quite! . . _ 
ruined. I have brought upa great many | 
families, and I know just what care they | THE HOME CORNER. 
need.” | <A LPP PI - 
Poor Desdemona! She was notatall| — ——s—m 
convinced by this reasoning. She| FREE PATTERN. 
coaxed and fondled her kittens, but | me guacte) puemeete oth he Danan | 
Marcella would not let her have them. GLOVE FITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
" ‘ ante — ” the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Then Desdemona ‘ appealed to Cesar, cn very low cost. It is acknowledged 
and avery doleful little cat came into| every one that these patterns are the simplest, 
itting- x i most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
the sitting room and looked up into Tened. Ball directions accompany each petiorn 
mother’s face. and our lady readers have been invariably please 
‘“Mew! mew!” said she. No: that} with them in the past. The coupon below must 


—— - P acco ch order, otherwise the pattern will 
isn’t what she said; but that is the com- eet the fall orice. » 


mon way of representing cat language. | eee eeeee eee eee ees. 
As if cats knew but one word! |,.MASS. FPLOUGHMAN COUPON. , 
Mother knew better. She has learned | 
something of cat language, and she 
knew something was wrong with those 
kittens Desdemo1 a was so proud of. 











to supply our readers with 


I 


*ber and size of pattern desired, and mail itto * 
*THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 








Cut this out, fill in your name, address num." | 





A neat dress for a young miss is here 


shown, made of bulrush-brown zibeline, 
and opening on full vest of green peau-de- | 


|soie. The side-fronts of the waist, the | 


lower edge of the skirt and sleeves, | 


_ neatly trimmed with black soutache braid | 


arranged in trefoil effect. The waist is 
supported by a glove-fitting bodice 
foundation terminating at the waist line 
over which the material is arranged, the 
pretty fullness of the front being gath- 
ered at the upper edge and joined to a) 
short square yolk. At the waist line! 
the material is laid in plaits. The side) 
fronts are uniquely slashed from the | 
waist to bust. displaying the fullness of | 
the silk beneath. Smooth under-arm | 
gores separate the fronts from the backs, 
which are smooth-fitting across the 
shoulders with the scant fullness at the 
waist collected in gathers. The closing 
is effected invisibly at the centre-back 
with hooks and eyes, which may be sub- | 
stituted for buttons and button-holes, or | 
the waist may be made to close invisi- | 





| 


_son should be thoroughly informed, says 
\the Watchman. It will be an admira- 
ble thing for parents or older brothers 
or sisters to interest the household in 
these matters. Instruction and diver- 
}sion can be most happily combined. 
| Let some skillful member of the family, 
| who can draw a map of generous size, 
say three feet by six, giving Macedonia 
‘and Thessaly by the aid of the best 
|geographies and war maps that are 
| published in the papers, sketch in the 
| mountain passes, and then let the whole 
| household day by day follow the posi- 
tions of the Greek and Turkish troops. 
_Even young children can be interested 
‘in following the changing fortunes of 
, the war, and can be made to understand 
| the plans of the Greeks, and the strategy 
'of Edhem Pasha which is beginning to 
/mark him as one of the greatest generals 


of modern times. From this it will be|/on the spoon when lifted out. Now 





| 
| 


requires no cooking, being vouched for | 
by a standard authority and recommend- | 
ed as producing a jelly superior in flavor | 
to any other kind. 
Cold Currant Jelly.—Crush the cur- 
rants in anopen earthen jar, taking care 
not to crush the seeds, then pour thei , 
on a fine wire sieve and let the juice) 
filter through. When they no longer | 
drip, put them into a coarse muslin bag | 
and squeeze the remaining juice into | 
another dish. This last is to be made | 
into jelly by itself, as it is not so clear 
as that which has filtered through the | 
sieve without assistance. The first 
must be examined closely and if not per- | 
fectly clear, strained again; ihen weigh 
it, and allow two pounds of granulated 
sugar to one of juice. Mix and stir until 
it has become perfectly blended, so there 
will be no grains of the sugar to be seen | 


‘consequently soft, and is much more | Ah) 


easy to suggest an examination of the | cover the jar and put it into a very cold. 
causes that have made the Turkish army | cellar for twenty-four hours, or into an 


such an excellent fighting machine, and | ice-chest, stirring it thoroughly every 


the grievances of the Greeks. That opens |two or three hours during the day and 

a whole series of historical questions, | evening and again early in the morning. 

and before you know it, the young folks | It cannot be stirred too much, as on its 

will be getting out books from the pub-| perfect blending depends success. At | 
lic library to answer the questions the the end of twenty-four hours it can be 

investigation starts. The whole study | poured into jelly glasses and sealed up. | 
will be most instructive and afford a/ It must be kept in avery cool place, and | 
novel centre of interest for family life. | not used for four or five months. 


. . . 


Motherhood. - | wm 


A mother who is in good physical condition transmits 
to her children the blessings of a good constitution. — 

The child fairly drinks in health from its mother’s 
robust constitution before birth, and from a healthy 
mother’s milk after. 

Is not that an incentive to prepare for a healthy 
maternity? 

Do you know the meaning of what 
is popularly called those “ long- 
ings,” or cravings, which beset so gb 
many women during pregnancy? 

There is something lacking in the 
mother’s blood. Nature cries out 
and will be satisfied at all hazards. 

One woman wants sour things, 
another wants sweets, another 
wants salt things, and so on. 

The real need all the time is to 
enrich the blood so as to supply 
nourishment for another life, and 
to build up the entire generative 
system, so that the birth may be 
possible and successful. 

If expectant mothers would fort- 
ify themselves with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, which 
for twenty years has sustained 
thousands of women in this condition, there would be fewer disappointments 
at birth, and they would not experience those annoying *‘ longings.” 

In the following letter to Mrs. Pinkham, Mrs. Whitney demonstrates the 
power of the Compound in such cases. She says: 

‘**From the time I was sixteen years old till I was twenty-three, I was 
troubled with weakness of the kidneys and terrible pains when my monthly 
periods came on. I made up my mind to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and was soon relieved. After I was married, the doctor said I 
would never be able to go my full time and have a living child, as I was 
constitutionally weak. I had lost a baby at seven months and a half. The 
next time I commenced at once and continued to take your Compound through 
the period of pregnancy, and I said then, if I went my full time and the baby 
lived to be three months old, { should send a letter to you. My baby is now 
seven months old and is as healthy and hearty as one could wish. 

“IT am so thankful that 1 used your medicine, for it gave me the robust 
health to transmit to my child. I cannot express my gratitude to you: I 
never expected such a blessing. Praise God for Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and may others who are suffering do as I did and find relicf. and 
may many homes be brightened as mine has been.”—Mrs. L. Z. Wurrnry, 5 




























- Five Fixed 
Facts. 


S} FACT No, 1. GOLD MEDAL is 
the People’s Flour. 


FACT No, 2, GOLD MEDAL is 
the most economical flour 
to wse. 


FACT No, 3, GOLD MEDAL is 
America’s Greatest Family 
Flour. 
FACT No, 4. GOLD MEDAL is made in the finest flour 
milling plant on the Globe. 


FACT No, 5. Bread made from GOLD MEDAL has delici- 
ous taste, beautiful color and is of light and fine texture. 


GREAT BARGAIN 


French Roof House of 16 rooms at Savin Hill. 
In good repair, with hot and cold water and all 
| modern improvements. From 7000 to 8000 feet 

of land. Set back from street about 30 feet, mak- 

ing good front yard. Will sell for one half of its 
| first cost, which was $15,000. This isa fine place 
| for little money. Apply to MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
} | 178 DEVONSHIRE St., Boston, MAss. 

















MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. (0., CLINTON, IOWA. 

















The mistress of the ordinary-sized 
house, being also her own manager and 
housekeeper, will find it more econom- 
ical to buy things in large quantities, | 4 
says Mrs. Rorer in the Ladies’ Home | A\ 
Journal. Soap should be bought in | rN 





large quantities. When it is sent from | 
the factory it is in a green condition, | AN 


easily wasted; double the quantity will | 

rub off, and one pound will be con-| ‘% 
sumed in doing the work of half a| AN 
pound of cured soap. As soon as a 

box of soap is purchased each cake | r 
should be taken out, and the whole aA 
piled, block fashion, on the upper shelf ! AN 


. The Funniest’ Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 
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‘Please come!” said Desdemona, as|* _ POSTON, MASE. : 
plainly as acat could say so; and mother 4 
followed her to the shed. Marcella . FPGAS occ cceccccecccoccoeccescccece coscecces + 
looked uneasy under mother’s reproach- | 
es, but she would not leave the kittens. | * " 
Had she quite forgotten her ownfamily?|* Address ..............00cccesseeceeeeeseeecees % 
Poor little cat babies! They must have | * . 
been quite lonely and hungry all this|* ’ 
time, for it was some hours before their | * MOe GF PARMGIR.000cscccccecccccccecceccces secs * 
recreant mother returned to them. WNot,/|* ‘¢ 
indeed, until mother had shut Desde-| *  St2é------see ee ecce cece cree cee eeee rete eeeeees * 
mona up in the storeroom with her|* - - cna ats , ° 
babies did Marcella return to the barn. - Enclose ten cents to pay expenses. r 


But next day she came again; and 
mother, looking from the window, saw 
Marcella carrying a fluffy black ball 
toward the old barn. 

‘«Marcella, for shame!” cried mother. 

And Marcella dropped the ball, which 
unrolled itself, stretched out four little 
legs, and toddled back to its mother. 

Mother says Marcella knew she was 
not doing right, for she looked very 
guilty as she went away. 

However, the black kittens were too 
great a temptation for a cat conscience ; 
and next day one of them was not to be 
found. 

Desdemona was heart-broken, and 
could not be comforted. She wandered 
about the house, searching in all the 
corners, and looking wistfully into our 
faces with her plaintive appeal. Then 
the boys took up the cause, and deciared 
it ashame, and said the missing child 
should be found. 

In the old barn they called Marcella. 
At last they heard a faint answer, and 
Marcella raised her head from a hole in 
the hay. When the boys had climbed 
the beams, what a soft, warm nest they 
found! Four dear, little, gray kitties, 
and the missing black one, looking out 
of place among the smaller ones. 

They carried them all home in triumph, 
and Desdemona was overjoyed. Such 
caressings and fondlings! Such soft, 
little, tender sounds of endearment !— 
the kitten, it must be confessed, taking 
it all much for granted, the ungrateful 


child! 
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7043—Ladies’ Wrapper with Watteau Plait. 








Turquoise-blue cashmere is here dain- 
tily trimmed with cream lace insertion 
and edging to match. This stylish ad- 
justment is made over fitted lining fronts 
of basque depth that close in the centre, 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. 


2. Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 


3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 
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bly at the left side beneath the side- | 


front, if so preferred. The stylish sleeves 
have inside and outside seams, and dis- 
play a slight fullness at the top accord- 
ing to the present mode. At the waist 
is acrushed or wrinkled girdle that 1s 
| deepest at the centre-front. The neck 
finishes with a close standing band, over 
which is a stock of ribbon above which 


rises a dainty divided ruffle of lace. The | 


skirt, which is unusually becoming to 
| youthful figures, is shaped in circular 
| mode and presents the fashionable flare 
at the foot where it ripples in graceful 
|fulds on the sides and back. The top 


| fits smoothly in front and across the hips, | 


| the back being gathered on each side of 
|the placket, which is finished in the 
;centre seam. The top is completed 
| with a straight band and the skirt mea- 
| sures less than four yards at the bot- 
| tom in the medium size. To make this 
waist for a miss of fourteen years will 
| require two and one-half yards of forty- 
|four-inch wide material, and for the 
|skirt it will take two and one-eighth 
|yards of the same width goods. The 
waist pattern, No. 7042, is cut in sizes 
for misses of twelve, fourteen and six- 
teen years. The skirt pattern, No. 
| 6874, is cut in sizes for misses of ten, 
|twelve, fourteen and sixteen years. 
With coupon, ten cents for each pattern. 


Nothing is prettier than five tiny lace- 
edged ruffles, with lace on the heading 
of the last one for the skirts of wash 
gowns, says an authority op the subject. 

Odd numbers in clusters are always 
prettier than even; for instance, three 
or five look better than two or four. 
Three or five narrow strips gathered in 
the centre and lace-edged top and bot- 
tom, put on at even distances from the 
hem to half way between the knee and 
waist, is pretty. 

Three graduated ruffles to the waist 
in the back and shaped enough only to 
reach a little above the knee in front 
look very smart for soft material, but 
take quite a good deal of material. 

Bands of inserting, either plain or 
edged top and bottom, can be used in 
clusters or in apron fashion, just as 
braid is used on heavy goods. Always 
set inserting in; don’t put it on. 

Following in the craze for tucks this 
summer, these may be used with good 
results on skirts of thin fabrics. Why 
not have a cluster of three two-inch- 
wide ones around the bottom, again at 
the knee, and just below the hips. Trim 
the bodice to carry out the same idea 
and the style in the gown will please 
you. ; 

Another skirt, designed by a leading 
modiste, was of blue and white dimity, 
shaped to the hips with clusters of tucks 





in the storeroom, or in a dry closet; 


/around each cake of soap. The water 
will evaporate and the soap become 
more valuable. 

| Sugar sells at such a very close mar- 

|gin of profit that it does not pay to buy 

| it by the barrel, unless one is far out in 


|the country, where the going to and 


} 


|from the market requires an expendi- 
ture of time; and, as time is money, it 
| certainly will then pay to purchase in 
llarge quantities. As flour improves 
| with age, it should always be purchased 
| by the barrel. There is no exception to 
this rule, unless it is where the money 
| cannot be commanded to buy the quan- 
tity. Perishable articles may be pur- 
chased in large cities twice a week, but 
all dry groceries, such as tea, gelatine, 
spices, sauces, should be purchased in 
the fall in sufficient quantities to last 
during the winter. Coffee is an excep- 
tion to the rule, unless one buys it 
green in ‘‘the mat” and roasts it once a 
week. This, of course, is the better 
and more systematic way of doing, but 
with our modern methods of living we 
are apt to buy things prepared to our 
hand, frequently buying coffee already 
ground, which. by-the-way, is a great 
mistake, unless it is kept closely cover- 
edin a glass jar. The weight of the 
coffee may not decrease, but the 
strength will evaporate, and it will re- 
quire double the amount of coffee to 
give the same strength to the infusion. 
When coffee is purchased in ‘‘the mat” 
the longer it is kept the better and more 
valuable it becomes. 

Where quantities are purchased, a 
storeroom, of course, is necessary. The 
storeroom should be in a portion of the 
house moderately warm, both in winter 
and summer. It should not be on the 
north side, where articles will be liable 
to freeze, because in this same pantry 
will, of necessity, be kept the canned 
goods and jellies. 

Tea, if purchase’ in a paper, should 
be put into glass jars and tightly cov- 
ered for keeping. Ten pounds of tea 
can be purchased at a single time, and 
in this way will not deteriorate, even 
when kept two or three years. 

A subscriber writes the Home Corner 
that she has failed to make currant jelly 
which would ‘‘stand alone” and asks for 
a recipe. 

Failure in currant jelly making is fre- 
quently caused by the use of over-ripe 
currants, and to secure the best results 
the currants should be picked as soon 
as possible after they have turned red, 
selecting a dry sunny day, not just after 
a rain, as in the latter case they will be 
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ths will allow the air to circulate | 
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T\ By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


AN Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
AN the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


AN Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and a// the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
yh FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 





° e e ‘J u " » = = = = ~ 
WN Its Pictu res are Just Killing { “I would one ote’ ao es de sen Isee hima 
AN This book was written under the inspiration of a | 
AN summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
fi. the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book | 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of | 
fashionable dissipation, in the author's inimitable and | 
mirth-provoking style. 


Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha’s ‘‘tower”’’ to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘* wayward pardner,”’ 
Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion.+.#.# 2 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Taiks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on tine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 
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To Boom Circulation We lake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1. AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND wW 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, . . 2.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 ? Al l 3 fo r $2 .6 O W 





Total in Value, ‘ $4.00) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 
NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted inaclub towarda premium. 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of @ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


NEW PAID IN ADVANOE SUBSCRIBER. 
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“TIME TO TINKER *ROUN’!” 


BY PAUL DUNBAR. 


Summah’s nice, wif sun a-shinin’, 
Spring is good wif greens and grass, 
Au’ dey’s some things nice "bout wintah, 

Dough hit brings de freezin’ bias’: 
But de time dat is de fines’, 

Whethah fiel’s is green er brown, 
Is w’en de rain’s a-po’in’ 

An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 





Den you men’s de mule’s ol’ ha’ness, 
An’ you men’s de broken chair, 

Hummin’ all de time you’s wukin’ 
Some ol common kind o’ air. 

Evah now an’ then you looks out, 
Tryin’ mighty ha’d to frown, 

But you cain’t, you’s glad hit’s rainin’, 
Aw’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’, 


Oh, vou ‘tens lak you so anxious 
Evah time it so’t 0’ stops. 
W’en hit goes on, den you reckon 
Dat de wet ’ll he’p de crops. 
But hit ain’t de crops you’s aftah ; 
You knows w’en de rain comes down 
Dat hits too wet out fu’ wukin’, 
An’ dey’s time to tinker roun’. 


lately come from the mines and was 
sleeping in his covered wagon, partly 
cooking his own meals and partly 
boarding wiih a brother-in-law who was 
living in a temporary style in Phenix. 
He had all the rough, reckless ways of 
the class with which ve mingled, yet 
there was about him something which 
seemed to indicate him a novice among 
them. 

After all, 1 was not so much sur- 
prised at that. They say that every 
man in Arizona has a history, and it is 
not uncommon for a cowboy to betray 
his acquaintance with the classics. But 
there was a restless indecision in this 
/man that did not accord with the bra- 
/vado about him. 
| We watched him through the different 
| services, said the village preacher, and 
as we preached of love and mercy and 
| forgiveness to sinners we saw hardness 
| melt into despair, and despair into grief, 
‘and grief into penitence. Then one 
| might he came to the altar of prayer, and 
| when peace came into his face, the whole 





NATURE’S LESSON. 
The pink apple blossom is just out of reach, 
Though you stand on the tips of your toes— 
A lesson has Nature she wishes to teach, 
You will learn it before autumn goes. 


Strive not for the blossom, nor weep at defeat, { 
But patiently wait for a while— 
All things come in time—and the moments are 


eet 
Soon your frown will give place to a smile. 
The blossoms will die, but the good fruit will 


grow 
Tt will ripen in sun and in rain, 
The weight of the apple will bend the bough 


low, 
And the waiting will be to your gain. 


Seek not the bright buds that will fade in a day, 
But await the sweet fruit God will send— 

‘rhe buds may be high and be out of — way, 
While the boughs at the harvest will bend. 


—F. 8S. Mines, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 











| 
OUR DESERT ISLAND. 


There was an ominous rattle upon 
the handle of the door—a rattle need- 
lessly long and suspicious; it conveyed 


‘‘He might live with the accompanist.” 

‘‘And, of course, we should require 
servants.” 

‘¢So they could all live together behind 
the wood that divides our half of the 
island from theirs.” 


‘With a telephone laid on,” I mur- 
mured, but not ironically, though I be- 
gan to think our island was becoming 
rather densely populated. 

“The very thing!” cried Cynthia. 
clapping her hands. ‘Only we should 
want somebody to examine it when it 
got out of order.” 

‘So we should,” I agreed. ‘But 
perhaps we could arrange for a boatload 
of technical assistants to visit our island 
each week. 

‘“‘The tradesmen bringing the grocer- 


: ies.” 


‘‘And the postman with the letters.” 

Cynthia hesitated in doubt for a mo- 
meut ortwo. There seemed to be novel 
and unorthodox particulars creeping 
into our vision of insulated bliss. We 
both felt it. 


Oh, dey’s fun inside de co’n-crib, expression and manner of the man was | 


An’ dey’s laffin’ at de ba’n: | changed. 


An’ dey’s allus some one jokin’, 
Er some one to tell a ya'n. 
Dah’s a quiet in yo’ cabin, 
(nly fu’ de rain’s sof’ soun’ ; 
So you's mighty blessed happy 


This was early in the week, | 
and during the week he spoke frequent- 
ly of saving grace and a great juy and 
hope of usefulness. 

On Friday our superintendent, the 





At length she said: +‘Do you know, I 


an altogether unworthy slur upon the | 
am not sure that it would not be more 


proceedings of the inhabitants of the d , : 
room, and Cynthia laughed with amused | heroic of us, more like Robinson Crusoe, 
resignation. to forage for ourselves. You could shoot 


“It is Charlie,” she said; ‘he always | goats.” 





‘IT could shoot at goats,” I corrected. 





W’en dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 
—Outlook. 


BACK TO A PRISONER'S CELL. 


A TRUE 


Rev. Mr. E., spoke to him of organiz- | 
ing a church on the following Sunday, | 
and added, ‘‘We should be glad to have | 
you give your name to the church.” 
‘*My name!” Unconsciously he braced 
himself as fora wave shock; for con-| 
Some ten vears ago, said the village | science is like the tide. , 
preacher, there came to one of the thrifty. Daring the three years of roving life, 
growing towns of Kansas a young be had become so accustomed to the| 
man full of enterprise and energy. He name he had assumed that it seemed as | 
soon ingratiated himself into the hearts | tough it were his own. He had tried | 
and business enterprises of the little city, | banish his own name with its asso- 
He grew popular and he was trusted, °iations as he would an evil dream, and 
Older men asked his advice in financial | #8 far as possible had created for him- 
matters. Many placed their money in self a new identity. So accustomed had 
his hands as contidently as they would | b€ become to deception that he had well- 
have deposited it in a bank. A sister igh deceived himself. It was Bill Si- 
followed him from their Eastern home,|™@0n8 and not Will Clayton who had 
and he tried to make a place for her hus- | "epented; Bill Simmons who had deter- 
band in his busiaess. But, somehow,| Mined to lead a lawful, upright life. | 
the people did not take kindly to the| But at the words, “your name,” Will 
new partner. They were not accus- Clayton and his conscience had been 
tomed to so much extravagance and dis- aroused once more; and what had been 
play. At first they feared for their | Peace to the miner of the gold ledges, 
friend, and then they began te fear him. | became a sword-thrust to the fleeing 
There was springing up between CTiminal. — ’ 
trusting and trusted thatsubtle estrange-| He burried to the only p ace in all the 
ment which can only be felt at first, but, World that he could call his own, the 
divided so surely and widely at last: | ld covered wagon with his horses teth- 
that suspicion which has no word to ex- | ¢red near; and as he went he kept ask- 
press it at first, but finds words for it. | '™g Over and over, ‘*What’s in a name? 
self It was only a little less What’s in a name?” 
heartiness in the grasp of the hand, less, 4S he crept into his wagon and closed 
cheeriness in the “ing of the voice, more !8 curtains around him, he thought of a 
stately politeness and less of careless Prison cell and shuddered. What course | 
good fellowship, but the young man felt | Should he take? What did it matter 
it keenly. whai name he went by if he harmed no 
Creditors had bezun to speak to him | Be and tried to do right? Todo right, 
of mortgages that fell due and of other | ¥®*> but how could he while he ae 
investments they contemplated, when | wrong! How much better was it if 
one dav his brother-in-law made a. the eddies and bends of a river swept 
deal” which called for some thousands | ©ward the morning if its main course 
of ready cash or—bankruptey. was toward the night? How can a man 
“You'll have to back me, Will,” he De true when his very uame is an un- 
said, as he told of his venture. truth? , 
Will Clavton was silent for several To tell his name—he knew what that 
moments before he asked, «What with?” ™eant, and his wild homeless life was 
‘Haven't vou some in bank ?” sweet compared to the thought of a 
“Two hundred or so. I paid Widow  Prisoner’s life. Any place in all the 
Wells last week.” world was sweet so it but gave him 
«“Couldn’t vou borrow on vour inter- liberty, so it but delivered him from a 
est in the mill?” convict’s infamy, that blight upon a 
“I gave that up man’s life that like a tombstone is never 
Couldn’t earry so much.” lifted. Even death was better than 
‘Mavbe vou ean afford to lose that t#at—and he drew out the revolver that 
‘ i had been ready so long. 








STORY. 





soon, 


some time ago. 


| the business at all. 


| was not more careful to see nothing. Is | 


| and my answer was stereotyped. }- ) ) 
‘quite sure, and I pressed her hand to | Cynthia said : 














way. l’ve got Lou and the children to a 

look out for But I’ve got to have ‘+L am coward enough for that,” he 
; g : t 

23.000 by Thutsdav. and your credit is “0!@ himseif, and then came that cry as 

better than mine. L’ve no land [ can °!@ as the Patriarch of Distress, “Oh, 


mortgage.” 

‘Neither have I,” was Will’s answer 
to this hint. «‘*l sent Wilson a deed to 
the Wilson place yesterday. He wrote 
for a settlement and that’s the way | an- 
swered him.” Then he added, ‘*How- 
ard, Um going to be married next month 
and | want to straighten out my _ busi- 
ness first, so I know where I stand.” 

Then came a long talk about their 
business entanglements. When they 
rose to leave the office Howard was say- 
ing: 

*»We must clear the chasm at a jump. 
It’sa sure thing. We'll makeenough to 
pay everything. The bank will take 
that security, and Wilson is a thousand 
miles away. Everything will be settled 
before any one knows anything about 
it.” 


And the next day Will Clayton bor-| 828wer was, ‘‘No one on earth can 


rowed 83000 and gave a mortgage on 
the Wilson farm. 

That night, sitting beside Katie Miller 
in the little parlor, his head between his 
hands, he told her everything, ard the 
penalty should it be discovered. 
was no penitence in the story, for he 
was not conscious of a desire to wrong 
any one. 
him a terrible 
sould not escape. 

“You will never 
Katie,” 
great sob. And she, seeing as only a 
loving woman does see, how the crime 
had been done to save his friend from 
disgrace and failure, did what many an- 
other loving, trusting, 
woman has done. 
down from before 
<<We will be married next Sunday even- 
ing afte: church.” Then playfully, 
‘We finished my dress today.” 


dread from which he 


marry me now, 


more gravely, “They will trust you if and many 


they see that [ do—and papa.” 


There Lut he had courage to face it. 


But there was coming over Contessed publicly his 


he moaned, and then came a | ed. 


short-sighted ingin the tent, and stranger still the 
She took his hands| 2¢Xt morning when we bade him ‘God | 
his face and said, | Speed” to a felon’s cell. 


Then petition for iiis pardon was circulated; | worse. 


why was I born?” 

A tempest of horror seemed to toss 
his soul. But clearer and brighter 
shone the star of right. He saw it and 
knew it was his only guide. But why 
did it lead to a felon’s cell? If he should 
reveal his name and go back to meet 
his sentence, would it not bring dis- 
grace upon these ministers who had so 
befriended him? How could he bear to 
hear it all again? Why need Katie hear 
it all again? Katie, divorced though 
he knew she was, married again for 
aught he knew, why should he tear 
open the sore in Katie’s heart? 

And the more he tried to decide, the 
further he was from decision. It seemed 
easier to place the responsibility upon 
some one else, so he went to one of the 
ministers and told him all. The only 
de- 
termine for you. The Lord will help 
you to do right.” 

The word was like a_ benediction. 
The struggle was soon over, life was to | 
him henceforth more terrible than death, 


‘had only been engaged a fortnight. 


comes in like that.” | 
‘«‘We must do the same for him,” [ re- | ‘¢And no doubt it would amuse both the 

plied, ««when he arrives at years of indis- | foats and myself.” 

cretion and becomes engaged.” 
Cynthia’s younger brother stole into served Cynthia, valiantly. 

the room rapidly and softly. Keeping 


sofa by the fireplace, he picked upa| “Yes; while you were fighting the | 
book from the table and departed. I | Savages.” 
offered some casual observation, but hé|  ‘‘1 doubt the advisability of savages,” | 
took no notice, clearly thinking it would | replied. ‘The interruption of atoma- 
be injudicious of him to be mixed up in| bawk flung at us would be worse than | 
My innocent posi- One occasioned by a rattle of the door-| 
tion, which was two good yards from | handle.” | 
Cynthia, courted cbservation, and we, ‘And, after all,” added Cynthia, giv-| 
both felt a little injured. ing ap the savages, ‘there would be no 

‘1 wonder what he expects to see,” I | knowing how long they might have been 

said, resuming my seat upon the sofa; | Peeping at us from behind the palm- 
‘Augustus in the presence of Cleopatra | trees.” a 

‘On the whole, a civilized desert is- 
it a sense of decorum or a feeling of con- | and would suit us better.” : | 
tempt that inspires his caution?” | ‘Is such a thing ever advertised?” | 

«Never mind,” answered Cynthia, | asked Cynthia. 

‘Jet us talk about ourselves. Are you, ‘‘ With aninety-nine-years’ lease. 
sure? Are you sure yon are quite sure?” | might inquire.” : : 

This conundrum I had heard before, | There was silence in the library for’ 

Iwas the space of twenty seconds. Then| 
‘‘Ninety-nine years is 
‘rather a long time.” 

“Yes,” Lagreed. ‘If we talk hard the | 
whole time we shall have said a good 
deal.” 

‘I think we might allow callers.” 





We, 


convince her. 

“And when?’ she continaed, *‘when 
did you first?—you know. Was it at 
the?”— 

Any demonstration that I may have , 
been contemplating was rudely inter-| It relieved me to hear her say so, but 
rupted by a further agitation of the door. | clung to the original position as long 
With a promptness bred of some prac- | as | could. ie , 
tice I was again in an erect posture on| ‘*We might be st home,” I said, ‘‘on| 
the hearthrug, apd Cynthia was reading | Wednesdays.” 

a book. It was a man-servant witha| ‘‘To the officers of the barracks.” 
scuttle of quite unnecessary coal for the; ‘‘And the charming Miss Carruthers.” | 
fire. He poured onthe fuel and brushed| ‘Unless they stopped the night,” 
the hearth with scrupuious care. The | meditated Cynthia, «I don t see how 
operation seemed to take an enormously | they could admire the Crown Derby 
long time. 'dinner service Uncle Joseph sent us.’ 

Left once more to our tete-a-tete, Cyn- : There was not a suspicion of interrup- 
thia’s impatience of these interludes | tion about, either at the door or at the 
found words. 'window. We heard not so much asa 

«I wish we lived on a desert island,” | furtive rustle in the passage, and our 
she said; ‘show delightful it would be!” | distaste for the rest of the world was 

“Indeed it would,” agreed. ‘Long ebbing away. With Cynthia’s pretty 
yellow sands, and blue sea, and palm | head resting upon my shoulder, I some- 
trees and solitude, with nothing to dis- | how had the patriotism to feel that Eng- 
turb our conversation. We could talk | land was good enough for even so ab- 
together from sunrise to sunset.” sorbed a couple as ourselves. 

“«So we could—or we could read to-| ‘‘1 am not,” she whispered in my ear, 
gether.” | «very good ina boat, you know. I don’t 

“Or you could sing to me,” | said. | always look my best.” ' 

‘<1 should want an accompanist,” she | “There are not many islands attached 


j % > aj Poot sf 99 ‘ 
observed, dubiously, “because you can’t | to the mainland, I am afraid, I an- 
play the piano.” swered. | 

“It would be most Elysian,” I went Then we looked at each other and 


laughed aimlessly but happily. 

‘The island problem,” said Cynthia, 
‘is more difficult -not that I do not 
care for you tremendously, still it is 
more diffi:ult than I thought.” 

‘“‘[ am devoted to you,” was my 
gallant answer; ‘‘but I am prepared to 
| treat the Robinson Crusoe question like 
other riddles.” 

‘‘How do you mean?” she asked. 

“To give it up,” Lreplied.—St. James 
Gazette. 


on: **we should have our house, our 
books and our music. Far away from! 
any fellow creature, we could idle away 
the sunny summer afternoons together 
and be totally happy. We would be in- 
visible to even the telescope of the pass- | 
ing vessel.” 

Cynthia took up the parable and am- 
plified it. ‘The world would contain 
tor you one woman and for me one man, 
and each would be ample company for 
the other.” 

‘‘Ample!” cried I, confidently. 





We 2 
A Cheap Hair-Cut. 

‘‘Ample,” she maintained, with sus- pee 

picious emphasis, as if concious that the | 

statement needed repetition to render it 

convincing. 

«For exercise,” I continued, rashly 
sketching in the details, **we would have 
a lawn tennis court.” 

‘«*You beat me so easily,” she sighed. 

I passed the compliment by and stroked 
her delightful hair. A tap resounded on 


There is in New York city a little 
German barber-shop, the proprietor of 
which has a grievance against the [rish 
race that will not be wiped out for some 
‘time. One evening in his hearty Ger- 
‘man way he welcomed a customer—a 
burly son of Ireland with an enormous 
shock of hair, who roughly cried: 

«Oi want a hair cut. Do yez moind?” 


the window-pane behind us and made us 
/jump dreadfully. It was my ancle, a 
man devoid of proper feeling, and I knew 
he was about to make a shouted sugges- 
tion of a stroll in the garden, himself 
being the third, as Thucydides used to 
put it. So I shook my head firmly, and 


On Sunday morning he joined the 
church under his true name, and then 
identity, his 
crime, and the menta! struggle through 
which he had passed. 

‘*[ sold my teain yesterday,” he add- 
“The money will pay my way 
back to the cell in Kansas. Tis hard, 
boys.” he shuddered, ‘but it is right; 
’tis the only way to start right.” 

That was a strange scene that morn-| 


of his hand which he may have consid- 
ered humorous, for [ saw him smile as 
he went. 

‘‘How long,” asked Cynthia, becom- 


window. 


BGs Tt «We ought to draw the crrtain.” 
He was well on his way 


when a! «That would only make matters 


were the names attached; ! to be ashamed of.” 


ie | 
merchants, ministers, and | ++ Nothing whatever,” I said. 


those of ‘Still, 


And he did not refuse the sacrifice.; miners, policemen, saloon-keepers, and the island would be less painfal to the 


And the sword of Damocles—did it) cowboys being curiously mingled. 
threaten the two any more that they two | was a spontaneous expression of the ad- | 
Is trouble any harder miration of all classes for the moral} erjed Cynthia, rendered desperate by the 
to a loving wife than toa loving maiden? courage of a man who could go free stings of conscience. 


were wedded? 


It! nerves.” 
‘* You could play cricket on the sands,” 


How quickly events burry by when a | and yet voluntarily gave himself up to yjid of these constant distractions.” 


crisis is at hand! 
week found officers waiting to take Will 
Clayton to jail. 
«“Good-by, Katie. 
will be forty, maybe forty-five. 
back home and be 


everything. Go 


Katie Miller.” 


The close of another | the authorities for the sake of the right. 


Thirty and ten weeks ago,” said the village preacher, | 
, ‘ b It is «‘written in the verv cell of the jail from | blandly, ‘‘we might allow them to come. 
too old to begin again. They will take | which he had escaped.” 


“Tf migut at low tide,” [ said dubious- 
nies ‘ly, “but you know | prefer to play with 

‘‘T had one letter from him several | twenty-one other men.” 

| «If they were nice men,” said Cynthia 


. . . 


| I delight in watching cricket.” 
I received another letter from him a ‘‘Nice men!” | repeated with suspic- 
few days ago. And our reverend guest | ious severity. Recollect, | was pew to 


She answered firmly, ‘‘ Will, [cannot; | proceeded to read to us the letter which | the character of a passionate shepherd. 


my name is Katie Clayton.” 


told how,when the day for trial came,| ‘Well, we could take our bicycles, at 


Will Clayton had disappeared. The public opinion had been so disarmed by | any rate,” said Cynthia, diplomatically. 
villagers wondered a few days later | his return that no one appeared against | «The roads would be exquisite ; no hills, 
that the jailer had slept so soundly and | him, and he was again a free man; how | and no thorns in the road.” 


that the jail’s one inmate had escaped 80 | surprised and gratified he was at the pe-| 


daringly. 


Just before coming to this city, 
meeting 
held in Phenix, Ariz. 


a and were now living on a free claim, to| 
of considerable interest was| obtain which had been her object in| J . 
Among the num-| seeking a divorce. And through it all ployed in contemplating the fire and 


«It would be fatal if we punctured,” 
‘tition in Phenix; how he and Katie had| I said. ‘*We should want the nice litile 
been married again a tew days before,| man from the shop.” 

«So we should; and to clean them.” 
There was a pause, which we em- 


| 


ber of cowboys and miners spending the 'was atone of praise and thanksgiving, thinking of our island. 


winter in the place who were attracted to anda great surprise that right could) 


«Perhaps it might be better,” I re- 


our tent by the street meetings was one seem to lead to danger and suffering,| marked, ‘to put the bicycle man in an- 
to whom we were strangely attracted | while it yet led to so great peace and| other house about a mile away from 


rom the first. 


We found that he had joy.—The Voice. 


ours.” 


he waddled off with a despairing wave | 


|ingly pink in the face, ‘‘do you think?” | 
/And she nodded guiltily toward the) 
| ‘“] wish I knew,” was my answer. | 


Besides, there is really nothing | 


‘Anything to be, 


‘«*Yah, von hair-cut mit der head?” 

‘‘Yis, that’s it; wan hair-cut,” and 
with a yawn the Celtic gentleman threw 
himself in the chair. 

While the barber was preparing his 
seissors the Irishman nodded a few 
times, and in a short while had appar- 
ently dropped into a doze. The barber 
went industriously to work, and the 


cuttin’ allof thim? Oi’ll have the law on 
yez at once for that.” 

And with a wrathful countenance he 
slapped on his hat and left the place be- 
fore the astonished barber could recover 
from his fright. 

When the rollicking Irish wit turned 
the corner he was heard to remark: 
‘Faith, that’s a chape way to git a hair- 
cut.”’—Harper’s Round Table. 








Baby robins—one, two, three. 
—- Birds. 





Farm Life. 
Major-General Nelson A. Miles, the 
famous Indian fighter, now second in| 
command in the United States army, | 
says for the benefit of boys who may | 


think it a misfortune that their youth is | 
being spent on a farm: ‘I lived as 4, 





I think such a life laid the foundation 


| ‘And I could cook their flesh,” ob-|for my healthful constitution, its sim- 


plicity and purity having a great influ- 


“You would do it delightfully,” said|ence upon my after success — greater 
his eyes religiously averted from the | I, ‘*with a few daos’ practice.” | than anything else. 


It taught me hab- 
its of industry and economy, and its 
freedom and independence caused me 
to acquire the habit of thinking for my- 
self. The exercise of farm life gave 
strength and courage ” 








“Sweet Bells Jangled Out of Tune.”’ 
How much of woman’s life happiness is 
lost for lack of harmony. A hundred sweet 
melodious 
tones ruined 
by one little § 
note of dis- 
coré. Wo- 
men who 
ought to en- 
joy the per- 
fect happi- 
ness of love 
and wifehood 
and mother- 
hood are mis- 
erable from 
one year’s 
end to the 
other, be- 
cause of some weakness 
or disease of the delicate 
organism of their sex. 
These delicate com- ff, 
plaints, which make a f¢ 
jangling dissonance of so 
many lives, are not by 
any means a necessity 
They may be overcome 





of womanhood. 

and completely 

eradicated under judicious treatment. 
There is no need of repugnant examina- 


tions. There is no need of resorting to any 
unauthorized medicament compounded by 
an unskilled. uneducated person. Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription cures the 
troubles of the feminine organism posi- 
tively, completely and safely. 
For nearly 30 vears Dr. R. V. Pierce has 
been chief consulting phvsician of the In- 
valids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N.Y. He is an eminent and expert 
| specialist in this particular field of practice. 
Any woman may write to him with perfect 
| eonfidence, and will receive, free of charge, 
| sound, professional advice and suggestion 
| for self-treatment by which 99 out of 100 
cases of female complaint, even of the most 
obstinate kind, may be completely and per- 
manently cured. Address him as above. 
“While I was living at Eagle Rock, Botetourt 
Co., Va.,"’ writes Mrs. G. A. Connor, of Allegh- 
any Spring, Montgomery Co., Va., “a lady 
friend came to me and said: * My daughter, aged 
1§ years, has repeated hemorrhages at the nose, 
and she has never had the necessary indisp@si- 
tions of womanhood.’ I advised her to get Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. The lady pur- 
chased one bottle and it cured her daughter. 
She was weil and happy when I left there.” 
Constipation is the all-embracing cause 
of ill-health. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
| cure it. They never gripe. 











| 
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The Reliable 


Henry F. Mille 
Plans 


locks fell with every clip of the scissors. | 


Meanwhile the Irishman slept on. At 
last the hair was cut and brushed, and 
the barber exclaimed: 
_ Ach, dat is goot. You looks joost 
like von gentleman.” 

With a start the man of Ireland awoke 
and gave a glance in the mirror. 

‘‘Say, Germany, did 01 ask yez to cut 
my hair?” 

‘*Yah, dot’s vot I do.” 

‘-What’s that? Did oi say | wanted 
|my hair cut? Did oi?” 
' «Yah, yah. Dot's right.” 
| With a rush the Irishman grabbed 
| him by the collar. 
‘‘Look here, Germany, 01 said I want- 
'ed a hair cat; that’s wan hair—do yez 
/hear?—the long wan that was hanging 
‘in front. For what do yez want to be 





| 





Pain, 
Sprain, 
Strain. 


If a cramp or pain, a bruise or sprain, 
Should make a “big combine,” 

To knock you out, put them to rout, 
With Johnson's Anodyne. 


gHNSONS nen? 





estas \0. 


Quickly relieves, soothes, heals and cures any 
soreness in the limbs, lungs, bowels and kidneys. 
Our boys all like Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 
For bruises, strains or muscular lameness it most 
onsen is all you claim for it. . 8. CORNISH, 
Athletic Manager Boston Athletic Association. 


ARSONS’ PILLS. say’ they are box Liver 
Sic —— 











Pill made for Biliousness, all 
ver troubles. Send for our Book. Price 25 cts. 
8. JOHNSON & Co,, 22 Custom House St,, Boston, 


ey 


‘Have been before the public for 
so many years that to make men- 
‘tion of their superior quality is 
‘but to repeat what is already well 
understood. They have stood the 
‘test of years and are endorsed 
‘and recommended by the best 
musicians of the country. 

Old pianos and organs taken in 
exchange and estimates cheerfully 
given as to their value. Pianos 
sold on easy payments. Write us 
for catalogue, prices, terms, etc. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons 


Piano Company, 
88 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


—THE— 
Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book, 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
on receipt of 


$1.50. ——— 
Regular Price $2.00. 











either young or old, wishes to know. 


farm boy the happiest days of my life. | 


| 











: After the — winter of inactivity i@ 
—4¢ you may find the spring work and AS 
OY the hot sun more than you are A 
DAE able to bear. You may be debili- AV 
| MG tated; your liver may not be work- 2M 
| Bay ing well; you may have dyspetic }}% 
yi) tendencies. The above remedy | 
94 will fix you up and make you feel @ 
(Ge good asnew. It is an infallible Dy( 
{0} cure for____ Oy, 
1 BRICHT’S DISEASE aa 
OS URINARY TROUBLES |) 





| 


DRUNKENNESS 


Permanently Cured. 


same formu 
treatment in 
blicity. that has been used 
n one of the it sanitariums, or 
is coun'ry, where 
the cost has never been less than $125, besides 
eg = Le py and loss of time, This formula 
was purchased at a large price, but the remedy 
will ice, and you need not 





sold at a modera 





| OM 
| fa until the patient h t 
ROBIN NEST BUILDING. Na nildesire for Heuer. For p= Mg 7 = 
| Se 
cima, | |. 24 PARsons, 
b , . y, 
rey some strode of downy fom, | (ili: Consistsintakingatewboticect [am | '&* Commercial St., Boston, Mase. 
id 0 moss, + . . { - 
Woven with a sweet, aweet song. a that thoroughly reliable lifesaver jy; re H h | - - 
among the leaves so deep +7 NS 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep, oi Yi ousehold 
Long before the winds are cold. Kev Me 
Long before the leaves are gold, (Ne 1@ 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see a EK 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 

With One Year's 





Regular subscription to 
Price. the Ploughman. 


ae ~~ mel Kitchen Mag- 


HG , ne . ° oo . - 82. 
A} FEMALE COMPLAINTS 9S | poston Cooking Schoo! - 
XK <5 LABILITY a | Magazine. gS + + 840 
)\K@ , X6) Good Housekeeping | EE 3.60 
Aes It is en y a vegetable com- 7 Household : — eee 2,80 
yo pound. Beware of substitutes. <G wma ° - 2 2.80 
WG) There's nothing so good as /% . — Mine, 2.80 
ame Warner's Safe Cure, Mie Address 
I GAAS SO Mass. Ploughman, 


Boston, Mass. 








Consulting Expert 
in patent causes be- 
fore the U. 8. Patent 
Office. Honest, 


prompt, professional services at moder- 
ate fees. Rejected applications a spe- 
cialty. UBERT E. PECK, 

McGowan Bidg., Washington,D.C 


PURE GROUND BONE MEAL 


For Lawns, Plants, and Garden Purposes. 
Also for Poultry. 


Put up in 100 Ibs. bags. For prices, address 
THOMAS L. STETSON, 
RANDOLPH, MAss. 














| 








DR 2 A. Bane 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: ‘It 
| is a charming book, 
whichcannot fail to- 

do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im 
proved. Price only $1.00. For sale by 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 

178 DEVONSHIRE Sr., Boston. 























FARMS FOR SALE 





| SEE WHAT $2700 BUYS! 


K) deep rich loam free from stone; 20 a sres | 


| woodland. 
blinded. 50-ft shed connected to barn 60x36, 
with cellar; henhouse No. 1, 60x15, No. 2. 60x10, 
No. 3. 18x10, No. 4, 12x1¢, No. 5 12x10. Brood- 
| er house, hot water heat, incubator. 1 new mar- 
| ket wagon and harness, 1 carryall. New two- 
|; horse mowing machine, horse rake, democrat 

wagon, ail kinds of tools, plows, cultivators, ete, 
| Mining fruit. All poultry houses with wired 
|} runs. Milk and eggs sell at door. 142 mile to P.O., 
| station, stores and churches, 25 to B« ston, 8 to 
| Haverhill and Lawrence, 9 to Salem ‘First-class 
| train service low tax rate. Beside the above per- 
| sonal property are included 2 horses and 225 pure 
| bred Plymouth Rock Pullets (Hawkins Strain). 
| Here is a paying busivess from the start for only 
| $2700; part cash. 


| — 
} 


IDER AND VINEGAR WORKS. — House 7 
rooms (built 5 years.) Barn 45x60 4 floors, 
| large storage room. Windmill supplies water at 
house and barn, Millruns 2 presses, steam pump, 
oe, 7 h. p. engine, 10h. p. boiler. Sto 

| for 2000 bushels app'es. Cask room for 500 bbis. 
Will sell this for 





| Business well established. 
| $3800, or will include 22 acres excellent land and 
| another house, 300 young apple-trees, just com- 
| ing into bearing, stabling for 3 horses and 6 cows; 
| cuts 20 tons hay, 1» acres used for growing sweet 
| corn, 50 ton silo, poultry house for 300 fowl, % 
| mile to station, ¥g mile to P.O., stores. churches, 


55 acres, soil a FINEST POULTRY PLANT in New England 


Near city of 85,000 populetion, 25 miles from 


Good 14 room house painted and! Boston. Home market for all cues and poultry at 
C 


top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant. 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; ca 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. 1— 
75x12; No. 2-72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 4— 
100x 15; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 123 
24, and 8x16—all having yards varying from 50 
to 100 feet in length. — facing south 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City water 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelling 
house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar; joins 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en- 
gine. Mann power bone cutter; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one pe | Monareb. 
All ——- clapboarded and painted. On main 
road,electrics soon to pass. 1% mile to store, 

stoffice, churches, etc. There are 200 plum, 

0 a pe 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries, 
100 kberries, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 pure 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga 
tion solicited. Address J. A. WILLEY, 

178 DEVONSHIRE Sr., Boston. 
» 1 MILES from BOSTON, 58 acres extra grass 
land; grass cut by machine. 1% story 





house, 10 rooms, painted and blinded. New barn, 


short distance to two of the best markets in New | ©/4pboarded and _ painted; fine cellar, water at 


| England. Will sell all or part; price for all, 
| $5800, part can lie on mortgage at 5 per cent. 
| Never before offered for sale. 





YUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 


. in one of the pleasantest towns in central | qe8 Jor 32¢ per can the year round. 


| bnildings; plenty fruit, wood for home use. In- 
| cluded are 17 cows (just been tested), pair hors- 
| es, fowls, everything in the line of farming tools 
and machinery. and in good condition. One and 
| two miles respectively from stations, stores, P,O. 
| churches and schools. Milk sold at the door each 
Price for al) 
5500, part cash; free and clear. 


| New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay. | 
7 — _ »8 = \~ 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. = MILES OUT, re 
| Two-story house 20 rooms in first-class condition, | yt 40 acres, well atehnea. p bee Pang td oe 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large | Young apple orchard 100 trees (200 bbls.’96), 1 
ar, 90 currant, strawberry bed. Large house, 





barns, —— and pormved: aia house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders | 10 roomsand ell, shed: b: 3x36 \ 
| a beautiful lake for jong distance. Fine shade | and herhouse, all sinted ‘and bninded. ” rec 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. | wells fine water; soil a deep, rich loam, free from 
Everything up iu first class shape for country | rocks, very productive. Included are 4 cows, 2 
farm or summer boarding place, wigh a first class | heifers, 40 hens, 8jtons hay and fodder, 15 tons 
| trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- | ensilage and pumace, all farming tools complete ; 
ats. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile | near good markets. ‘A fine piece of property in 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar | full running order. Price $4800 
gain! E.H. CARROLL, Waruer, N. H., or J. A’ | , 


iW 7,178 D St. " 

WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St Dee VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why?’ 

| pl oe it is — ae ~~ ——- 
WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut Ri | s and is run as a market garden farm. 2n 

| A Farm. On acres ti Ullage; 60 of this Seine bs | Every foot is valuable for building lots. Hy! two 
‘one fled. Perfect land; every foot tillable and —— to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights, 
| very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and | 159% ectrics through street. Large cottage house 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. : opome, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar ; 
| Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style | 75 q —- shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 100x560 | S80", ° ye pie terms as a whole or in 
and 132x43 and connected ; piggery 127x15. All OCR R» MRL hange for property on the 
newly painted and arranged in the most modern | 9: ©: ®- R. or in R. I. Personally examined. 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns. 
divided ne ae sees me, Tenens — in each 4 
section. ater to all buildings from two never | ’ y 2 , 
failing springs. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with | 22x 28 Core 2 Ay calieane .-~ 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tons | houses.’ Well ana town water. Land fevel tree 
hay and fodder. Keeps 56 head cattle, 5 horses, | from rocks, will cut ten tons hay. Good orchard 
30 sheep and 50 swine. This farm is only four | of peach pear apple and pl mi. Variety smal) 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and! f i ) yer = PB. 
ehonis Rear. This Valeabie property te ed@ered | ruits. One-half mile to postoffice, stores and de- 
with or without stock and tools. As a stock farm ne Saon renee, Ses ——s oe 
it cannot be em ae — — > | ‘ ‘ . 

. *hotogra at office of J. A.| 
ee grap A. | ~y ORK COUNTY, ME.,—1 mile to village, 6 to 
| station. 100 acres nicely divided, lies on 
| southerly slope of beautiful ridge. 10-room bouse 











ACRE VILLAGE FARM, 21 miles from 





Packed full of everything housek eeper 


lot small frnits, 8-room house built in ’89. Barn 


TTRACTIVE PLACE.—3 acre, cleared land, | and ell. Barn 37x65, several out buildin rs. AS- 
25 miles out, 1 mile to village; 30 fruit trees, | sessed $2100, F. & C. 


Will seil farm, tools and 
horse $1700, 8600 down, or farm alone #1500, 


| 22x24, henneries 75ft. long on south side, cement | 8500, bal. $100 yearly. Good place for summer 
| cellar under house and barn; all a first- boarders, and for poultry raising. 
e 


class. Four minutes’ walk to beautiful la’ 
view of same from chamber windows, prenty good 
fishing and boating. House sets 100 ft. from 
street, driveway around heart-shaped shrubber 
bed and nice lawn on both sides driveway, $15 





—nice | 





ORCESTER COUNTY. 100 acre farm, good 
builcings. Barn 96 feet long, 2 silos, 50 ft. 
hennery ; 45 acres mowing bal. pasture and wood. 
Running water, 2 fine springs. Included are 2 
| cows, 2 heifers, mowing machine, plows, carts, 


“ATEVER BEFORE offered for sale; been in | farm wagons, all small tools; all tor $2500, $300 
| {N family 80 years; 114 mile from station on | t0 $500 vown, 


| Fitchburg R.&., 25 miles from Boston. 
| tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, we 15 head, 3 
| horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- 


| places. 


35 acres | 


OR POULTRY. 16 acres(old survey) 25 miles 
from Union Station, Boston, and near to sev- 


Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; | eral large cities; house 8 rooms, stable with cel- 


several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running | lar, shop and henhouse, al) good buildings. Wood 


order, 


ood repair. 25xlo; good view of village for home use; good water, best of land. This 


| 14@ mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry, | woulc make an excellent poultry place. Person- 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 16 pear, 8 | ally examined; price $1500. 


| plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4% acre strawber- 
ries (2 yrs. old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000, 
lg cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 





| 
| (WTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture | Stores and station. 
| © 2 water in all buildings | 


© to 25 head; runnin 
| by ipe ; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
Quan 
1 mile to depot 
| within 14% miles 
| barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; ——? 
| house, 2 ells, other out buildings. Borders hand- 
| some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, % 
eash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
| list of farms and vill places, for particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston 


Good two-story house, one 





} LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm 
1 mg from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. 
| 7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar ; 2 pos 
| houses (one cost #1500). Now carr) ing 50 
and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Ownei 
sells milk at door; an excellent opportunity for 
| retail route; also market ening. Four acres 
| Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years been 
marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
is en: . Best of water on farm and at build- 
| ings. 144 acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple. 
| Age of owner demands a change. 


| 

ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M., ten miles 

| J from Boston. Soil very best of biack loam. 

| Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 3€ 

h, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 

0 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 

All —— or and blinded and built three 
ears ago. rice $5500. 








! 
} Be RUN—As market garden farm, land in 
high state cultivation. 1% miles from sta- 
| tion, 23 from Boston; 26 acres, 13 tillage, bal- 
ance pasture; 50 fruit trees. Is free from rocks, 
easy to work. Seven-room house, good barn, 
shed for farm wage, ete., good henhouse; ex- 
| cellent market 3 miles away. All farm tools, 
| wagon, top paeey 75 fowl, 2 cows, 1 heifer, 2 
| horses go with this place for $2800. $1200 cash, 
balance 5 p. c. 


fty condition, hay having been spent on place. | \) fruit, quantity wood and timber. 
Rites of apples, pears. plums nd ceerries; | Sto tion, stores and P.O., 18 from Boston. $6500. 
>, O., stores; two other villages | Easy terms. 


re SALE OR EXCHANGE, 110 acre farm; 
an excellent location for summer boarding 

| place; fine buildings, house of 14 rooms; 2 barns ; 
3 orchards, fine spring water. 1 mile to P.O., 


_ TOUGHTON—200 acres ; fine buildings, plenty 
} mile from 


40 ACRES LAND IN WEST DEDHAM for 
sale, on main road to Medfield. Price $560. 


I yt and BULLDING LOTS any part of 
Dedham and Hyde Park. 


Milton F arms. 





desirable location, high and sightly. Situat- 
Price $60L0. 


NE OF 10 ACRES. This will please anyone. 
Perfect land, fine buidings. Price $6 ; 


Li HOME OF 1 ACRE, good house and 
several henbouses. $2000. 


NE OF 16 ACRES, good buildings, finely 
located. $600v. 


NE OFi75 ACRES. 3 houses, all well rented . 
A fine farm barn; plenty wood and timber. 


| O're OF 56 ACRES Excellent buildings, very 
ed on Blue Hill ave. 


NE 175 ACRES. Very productive farm, good 
set of buildings. Carryine at present 30 head 
of stock. Plenty wood and timber. Price!$12,000 


4NYOTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for sa 
Any size, price or location desired—Addres 
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Boston Cooking School, 


| In many cities, the ladies of the hous: - 
hola are accustomed to do their own 
marketing, and of late years it has come 
to be quite usual for Boston ladies to do 

Since so much of the well 


WeLCOME 


SOAP 


FOR FAMILY USE. 












| the same. 
being of the household depends upon the 
proper selection of its food, the market- 
ing lesson, always given at the close of 
\the demonstration lectures, is one of 
the most important of the course, es- 
pecially when given by such an authority 
‘on the snbject as Miss Farmer. That 
ama Sau eee ca We covered the | 7hows® steaks. The first cut of the 
pe: loin is not a desirable piece, as it is tough. 

| subject thoroughly. The tenderloin is not often sold separ- 
Beef, mutton, iamb, veal, fowl and | ately in New England, as it spoils the sir- 


ae eee loin steaks and roasts, but that part of it 


|chicken were shown at the lesson, a ~ 
2.14 has a colt by | marketman being in attendance to |Unning under the rump is frequently 
sold as the short fillet. Iris very tender 


| illustrate the cutting up of the different aaa Aare 
|meats according to the method in use| Pt lacking in flavor and juiciness, and 
is best served larded and roasted, or 


in the Boston markets. Beef, in this : ‘ - ici 
‘country, is considered to rank first in broiled. Larding supplies the juiciness 
and flavor which it lacks. 


‘nutrition and digestibility, although in ; 
| England the Southdown mutton, which The fore quarter is divided into the 
is known the world over, is considered | five prime ribs, the five chuck ribs, the 
superior to the beef found inthe English | neck, sticking piece, rattle rand, bris- 
‘markets. The best beef comes from a| ket, and fore shin. The prime ribs give 
creature four or five years old. weighing | g00d roasts, and for a small family, the 
about 450 pounds to the side, heavier! first two ribs will be sufficient, but 
|beef being usually coarser in texture. | a5 this is the choicest part of the roast, a | 
It should have a thick coating of fat, be | higher price wil! be charged than would | 
a clear, bright red in color, well mottled | be the case if the whole piece were 
with the fat, firm and fine-grained in|t#ken. A_ rib roast is almost equal to 
texture. The suet should be crumbly | the tip of the loin but contains consider- 
and the fat yellowish in color and firm. | able fat, and if this is not liked, a roast 
To insure its being tender, beef should With less fat would be more economical 
be allowed to hang from three to four|to purchase. The first cuts are the best. | 
'weeks in winter, and from two to three | The rib rolls seen in the markets, where | 
in summer so that it may ripen. Only |the ribs are taken out and the piece | 
a small part of the animal constitutes rolled into a compact shape, although | 
what are called the prime cuts, which Very attractive looking, are usually | 
command a high price. The cuts which | Made from less desirable parts of the} 
are less tender, however, often contain | prime ribs or from the chuck ribs, and | 
as much nutriment, which may be made 8re not suitable for the ordinary methods 
available by the slower processes of cook- 

ing, such as braising and stewing, while 


of roasting, although they can be used | 
the tender and, for that reason, the most 
expensive cuts, are prepared for the 


for a pot roast. Itis better to leave the 
bones in the roast, as they give an| 

table by quick processes, such as roasting 

| and broiling. 


added flavor. The chuck ribs is the) 
name given to the parts into which the | 

The animal is divided along the back 
bone into two sections, each being 


shoulder blade enters and contains the, 
remaining five ribs. The part above 

designated as a side of beef. Each side 

is then divided into the fore and hind 


the shou:der blade is tough and can be | 
used for stews; that below the blade is | 
quarter, ten ribs being left in the tore 
quarter, and three in the hind quarter 


frequently sold as small steaks called rib | 
in Boston markets, aithough in the 
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THE HORSE. 





—Nellie McGregor 
Larabee 2.12 1-2. 

—Navahoe, a four-year-old colt by 
Arion 2-07 3-4, was recently sold for 
$660. 

—Nine horses from the Forbes Farm, 
Ponkapog, captured one first, two sec- 
ond and three third prizes at the Horse 
Show. 

—The stables at Readville will soon 
be occupied. Many fast horses and 
noted drivers will arrive this week for 
the May meeting. 

—Ata recent sale of park horses in 
New York twenty-six trotters, docked 
and fitted for the metropolitan market, 
brought an average of 3525. 

—The latest attraction in the way of 
guideless turf horses is a pair which go 
singly without harness or guidance and 
race the last half of the mile. 

















—It is now proposed to hitch a tan- 
dem bicycle on behind the horse which 
tries for the two-minute mark, in order 
that it may push him along. 

—A London harness maker has taken 
a contract to furnish for $7,000 the six- 
horse harness to be used on the Queen’s 
carriage horses Jubilee Day, June 22. 

—The Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion offers 32,600 for trotters to be ex- 
hibited in the show ring and $2,100 for 
pacers. Roadsters are allotted 3800, no 
statement being made as to gait. 

—Nancy Hanks 2.04, who took the 
blue ribbon for brood marks at the Bos- 
ton Horse Show, has been bred to Bin- 
gen 2.12 1-2, who took first prize fora 
four-year-old stallion, trotting, driving 
horse, and stallion kept for service. 

—A race of four miles, and for a 
purse of $5,000, took place in England, 
recently, and was won by the American 
bred horse Bennie C., in 10.41 2-5. 
Phillis Wilkes, by Balmont Wilkes, son 
of Wilkie Collins, finished second.: 

—Globe 2.14 3-4 died recently at Balti- 
more at the age of sixteen years. With 
Belle Hamlin he made the champion 
trotting team with a record of 2.12, and 
with Belle Hamlin and Justina the 
champion triplicate team, whose record 
is 2.14. 

—The American driver Gil Curry, 
who went to Europe some time since 
with the intention of spending at least a 
year, isin America again. He will re- 
tire from the trotting turf, to act as 
American agent for European horse- 
men. 

—The pneumatic sulky which John 
R. Gentry is going to try to pull a mile 
in 2.00 weighs twenty-seven pounds. 
The old-style high-wheel sulky, in which 
he is to go against Johnston’s champion 
record of 2.06 1-4, weighed thirty-eight 
pounds. 





steaks. The neck may be used for Ham- 
burg steaks, cheap stews, soup stock or 
mince pie meat, while the sticking piece 
markets of other cities, the divisions are | is also used for the latter. | 
made differently. The rattle rand and brisket are the | 
In cutting, the flank is first removed | pieces most generally used for corning. 
from the hind quarter, and contains the Considerable of the nutritive value of, 
ends of the three ribs. This flank may of the beef is lost in the corning, and it 
be stuffed, rolled and braised, or it is | is less digestible than the fresh beef but 
frequently corned. With the flank is gives variety and bulk to the food. | 
the cod fat, which is much liked by The rattle rand contains the ends of the | 
French chefs when tried out for frying. | ribs and is generally divided into three | 
The aitch bone, which lies between | Parts, the thick end, the second cut and 
the round and the rump, is a triangular | thin end. The thick end contains most- | 
shaped piece, and frequently used for ly lean meat, in the second the lean and fat 
stews. If large, it does very well for a are quite well distributed, which makes 
cheap roast, or for braising. The round the lean meat richer and juicy. The 
is divided by the marketman into the | fancy brisket is preferred by many 
| top of the round, the lower part and the | housekeepers as there is less waste. It 
vein. From the round are obtained the | ™4y always be known by the thick sel- 
best cuts for beef tea. Alth ugh not so | vedge of fat. The navel end of the 
tender as the other parts of the animal, | brisket contains the ends of the ribs, 
it contains a large amount of nutriment.| but the butt end or fancy brisket is 
Good steak may also be had from the | boneless. Corned beef should be pre-| 
top of the round, the second or third| pared for the table by a long, slow 
slices being best. They will not be | Coking, keeping the water below the 
, tender, however, although juicy. The boiling point. It should be allowed to_ 
‘top of the round may also be served as| 00! in the water in which it was | 
beef ala mode. The lower cuts of the | boiled, then pressed into compact form. 
round are undesirable for steaks but are | The fancy brisket being more compact, 
suitable for the table when prepared by | "equires longer cooking. - 
long, slow cooking, and can be utilized| Other parts of the animal which may | 
in Hamburg steaks, curry of beef, beef | be prepared for the table are the brains, | 
steak pies, cecils, etc. The lowest part, which can be stewed, made into scallup- | 
or vein, is also sold for cheap steaks, |@4 dishes or croquettes; the tongue, 
‘but it is not of good quality. The hind | either fresh or corned, may be boiled or| 
shin gives good pieces for stews or soup | braised, and the heart can be stuffed | 
stock, the thick part being what is | %"4 braised. The kidneys are also | 
called the horse shoe cut. This latter | etved stewed or sauted, the liver broil-| 
|makes excellent soup stock, but 
|rather expensive for this purpose. 


is | 
in very nearly the right proportions. | Of the stomach) served fried in batter, 


to a half of bone and fat; the remainder | being most liable to disease, are not 
‘should be lean meat. The lower parts | considered especially healthful as food. 
of the shin have more bone, giving a : : 
more gelatinous stock, but of less flavor. | crumbly in texture, is found about the 
These parts may be used, however, if Join and kidneys, the latter being pre- 
the proportions of bone, fat and lean are | ferred. When tried out and clarified, 
kept right. it is used for frying and shortening. 
The rump is divided into the back,| Veal, being from a young animal, and 
middle and face. The back of the rump | therefore immature, is less nutritious 
/was recommended by Miss Farmer as! than other meats, and unlike most young 
the best flavored and most economical | meat, is difficult of digestion. The best 
roast for a large family, having but little | veal comes from calves killed when six 
waste. Being a large piece, it is not as| oreight yearsold. If younger than this, 
economical for a small family, as beef | any one eating it is quite likely to suffer 
does not re-heat satisfactorily. What is | from serious gastric troubles. As it con- 
_known in the Boston markets as the| tains much less fat than beef or mutton, 
Chicago butt is the tenderest part of the | fat must be used in cooking it. Like all 
back of the rump which is cut out and| young meat, it does not improve with 
sent on here from Chicago to be sold | age and should be eaten soon after kill- 
for roasting, the rest being used for ing and dressing to be at its best. The 
_canning purposes. If fromaheavy beef | characteristics of good veal are the white 
/creature which has been well fed, this | fat and the pinkish colored flesh. If the 
is an economical roast of good quali-| latter is colorless, either the creature was 
‘ty. Usually, the price is about twelve! bled before killing or else it was too 
' cents a pound. | young to kill. 

The only steaks worth buying from! The animal is divided into two parts 
the rump, are what are called the cross | by cutting the lenguh of the backbone, 
‘eut steaks, being cut across the grain,| then into the fore and hind quarters, 
| but as this spoils the piece for other pur- | leaving eight ribs in the hind quarter in- 

poses, a higher price is charged and | stead of three as for beef. The fore 
marketmen prefer not to sell them. The quarter is cut into the breast, shoulder 
price is about the same as porterhouse | and neck ; the hind quarter into the loin, 
steak. The middle cut of the rump can | leg and knuckle. The breast and shoulder 
be used as a roast but is not tender, and| may be used for braising, the neck for 
is more suitable for braising, as it con-| stews, the leg is generally selected for 
tains a large amount of good meat, no roasting, also the loin, while the knuckle 
bone and but little fat. The face of the | of veal is used for making stock. Veal 
rump gives inferior roasts and stews. cutlets are cut from the thick part of the 
The loin contains some of the choicest | leg. The sweetbread is much used in 
cuts in the whole animal and is divided | this section of the country, especially 
into the tip, the middle and first cut.|in sick room cookery, as it is very easy 
The tip of the loin gives especially fine ‘of digestion and can frequently be taken 
‘roasts, being more suitable for a small | when liquid food cannot. In this part 
family than the back of the rump, which | of the country, the pancreas is not sold 
was recommended for a large family. | as the sweetbread and is quite different, 
As the hind quarter hangs in the mar-| being more like calves’ brains in tex- 
ket, the juices all flow down towards | ture. 
the tip of the loin, thus making it juicy | Lamb and mutton are divided in the 
‘and nutritious. Three ribs belong in| same way as veal is, eight ribs being left 
| this piece properly, but if a smaller roast | in the hind quarter and five in the fore 
is desired, it may be cut so asto contain | quarter. As the meat comes from the 
but two ribs. The tipfof the loin may | market, lamb may be distinguished from 
be distinguished from a rib roast, which | mutton by the fact that the ends of the 
adjoins it by the fact that the ribs in the | leg bones are serrated and the bones are 
former are always slanting, those in the | pink. In mutton, the leg bones are worn 
‘latter being straight. The middle cut| smooth on the ends and the bones are 
of the loin gives the sirloin or porter-| white. Good mutton should be pink in 
‘house steaks, the latter being generally color, and of fine-grained texture, with 
|. | cut quite thick, from one and @ quarter | the fat white, hard and flaky. If the 
: ' : to one and a half inch thick, and con- | outside skin comes off easily, the qual- 
tic sea than in any other place in the | taining a part of the tenderloin, which | ity is good. 
world. The average is one wreck 4/ryns under the loin and rump. A side; Lamb, being young meat, does not 
day throughout the year | of beef generally gives six or seven por-| need to hang before using but mutton 


A HORSE-FOOT FALLACY. 

It would be as well to disabuse 
people’s minds of a very popular fallacy, 
viz., that wet, soft ground, and even 
manure-yards, are the best places to keep 
young horses—and some would even 
have the frogs and soles pared thin to 
allow the moisture to penetrate more 
easily. No greater mistake is made 
than that, for the preservation of the 
hoof depends to a great extent upon the 
soil the animal was reared on. The 
best-footed horses are bred on dry soils, 
and that is undoubtedly the kind of 
ground best adapted to the healthy 
growth of horn.— Maine Farmer. 








| 
LESS THAN HALF the price of straw is one 


reason why you should use the German Peat 
Moss for horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, import- 
er, 45 North Market street, Boston. 





Prizes for Sunlight Soap Wrappers. 


The March monthly announcement of winners 
of the Sunlight Soap monthly wrapper compe- 
tition in what is known as District No. 4, con- 
sisting of the New England States has come to 
hand. Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd., have award- 
ed the first prize of $100 to James A. Donog- 
hue, 216 Main street, Springfield, Mass. The 
five second prizes, each of a 8100 Pierce Spe- 
cial Bicycle, have been awarded to Newton 
Greenwood, 853 S. Water streei, New Bedford, 
Mass.: Andrew Beaumont, SS River street, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Hurry Phillips, 216 Main 
street, Springfield, Mass.; Chas. E. Lord, Ches- 
ter, Middlesex Co., Conn.; Miss Gertrude L, 
Johnson, 278 Crescent street, Waltham, Mass. 
The ten third prizes, each of a 825 gold watch, 
have been awarded to Roberts H. Bishop, 182 
E. Broad street, Norwich, Conn.; Mrs. Helen 
Grimshaw, 24 Jomvette street, New Bediord, 
Mass.; Geo. E. Smith, 17 Pitkin Court, Mont- 
velier, Vt.; B F. Bean, Clinton, Kennebec Co., 

fe.; Henry Bremner, Clinton, Kennebec Co., 
Me.: Mrs. E. H. Grose, Stratton, Franklin Co., 
Me.; Fred. G. Greenwood, 80 Laurel Hill Ave., 
Johnston, R.I.; Mrs. Wm. H. Claxton, 354 
East Main street, Waterbury, Conn. ; Mrs. Wm. 
F. Mulvey, 431 Atwell’s Ave., Providence, R.1.; 
M. V. Ruggles, Care of G. W. Gilmore & Co., 
Market 8q., Lynn, Mass. 

See advertisements in this paper from time 
to time for particulars, or write to Lever Bros., 
Ltd., Hudson & Harrison streets, New York. 





—There are more wrecks in the Ba 


last year. 


_ed or fried, although calves’ liver is pre-| 
it | ferred by many people, while the tail is | 
has, however, the hone, fat and lean | Sed in soups and the tripe (the lining | 


The suet, which, if good, is dry and| 


is much improved by allowing it to 
hang two or three weeks. The lamb 
known in the market as spring lamb 
is from six weeks to three months old 
when killed and is very tender but con- 
tains less nutriment than a more ma- 
ture meat. A lamba year old is known 
in the markets as a yearling. Mutton 
comes usually from a sheep which was 
about three years old when killed. 

In buying for a large family, it is more 
economical t> buy a whole hind quarter, 
cutting off the eight ribs upon it for 
chops and u-ing the leg for roasting. 
These are known as rib chops, French 
chops being rib chops which have been 
trimmed and the bone cut short and 
scraped clean. The kidney or loin chops 
are preferred by many people and are 
cut from the meat which hes between 
the ribs and the leg. The fore quarter 
is good boiled, served as mutton duck 
or a fricassee, and if from a very young 
lamb, makes a good roast. The neck 
and cuts from around the shoulder may 
be used from broth and the flanks give 
good stews. The saddle of mutton, 
which is sometimes used for a roast, is 
the loin which is taken out whole, after 
dividing the animal into the fore and 
hind quarter, without splitting it, as is 
usually done. The leg frequently comes 
from the market with the caul wrapped 
around it. This should be removed be- 
fore cooking, otherwise it will impart a 
strong flavor to the meat. Lamb kid- 
neys are liked by some people, but need 
only a small amount of cooking, other- 
wise they will be tough. 

The difference between the fowl! and 
chicken was shown, the feet and end of 
the breast bone being pliable in the 
latter and the scales of the feet small. 
The presence of pin feathers shows that 
the bird is a chicken, while hairs denote 
age. Fowl should be chosen for the 
slower processes of cooking, being more 
nutritious, and chicken for the quicker 
processes, like roasting or broiling, on 
account of its tenderness. 

The Cooking School has enjoyed an 
unusually prosperous year, and all the 
classes have been fully attended. Miss 


THE WORLD OVER. 


—Germany is uneasy over the trade 
prospects under the Dingley tariff bill. 

—Germany has issued a circular limit- 
ing time of visit in Germany of Americans 
of foreign birth. 


—Dr. Zertucha, who betrayed Maceo to 
the Spaniards, has been arrested by order 
of General Weyler. 

—The Chanchamayo Colonists of Peru, 
alarmed by the threat of attack by 1500 
Indians, have asked the protection of the 
Government. 


—The Queen’s loyal sujects in Canada 
propose raising $1,000,000 to found a Vic- 
toria Order of Nurses and Hospitals in 
honor of the coming Diamond Jubilee. 


—Itis asserted in Havana that there are 
over twenty thousand armed insurgents 
in the provinces; the Spanish premier is 
denounced in Spain as having inaugurat- 
ed a ruinous policy in Cuba. 

—Work was begun last week on the 
Canadian side of the river for the Canadian 
power plant that is to be built by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. ‘The 
plant will be similar to the one on the 
American side of the river. 





—A great sensation has been caused in 
Germany by a circular issued at Emperor 
William's instigation to the magistrates 
of the principal towns, comparing the 
stute of the German fleet in 1866 with its 
state now, and declaring that, unless new 
ships be put on the stocks in large num- 
bers, Germany will be compelled, and 
perhaps suddenly, to reconstruct he’ 
cruiser flotilla and to devote a very large 
amount for that purpose. 


—A company has been incorporated in 
Mexico City with a million dollars capital, 
the larger part of the shares being taken 
by Pearson & Son, English contractors, 
having in hand the drainage of the valley 
of Mexico and the port works at Vera 
Cruz. On some 400,000 acres of land the 





Farmer’s cook book has had a large sale 
and the Cooking School Magazine is 
rapidly growing in favor. The new 
and better accommodations, which are 
promised for next year, is a change 
which is the natural outcome of the 
rapid growth of the school the last few 
years. 








Weather and Crops. 

FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 3. 
SEASON BACKWARD IN NORTHERN STATES 
BUT WELL ADVANCED IN SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 
Some plowing in extreme southern 
sections, and a few farmers have planted 
early peas. This is the exception, how- 
ever, rather than the rule. Apple and 
pear trees are showing a good percent- 
age of buds very early. Correspond- 
ents in the eastern part of the state re- 
port that clover looks well, and that not 
as many potatoes will be planted as 
Bees wintered badly. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Farm work is progressing rather | 


| slowly in all but the southern and east- | 
ern portions of this state, yet everything | 
';8 starting well. Some potato planting | 


and considerable grain sowing has been 
done. Tear, peach and plum trees show 
avery full bloom, but caterpillars are 
plenty. Strawberry beds not ruined by 
the grub are looking well. 

VERMONT. 


‘farming, except a general preparation. 
|The season, however, opened promising, 


Good ‘soup stock requires from a third|>roiled or Lyonnaise. The kidneys, | but is gener ally considered a few days 


|Jater than the average. The ground is 

| now in good condition and with favor- 

‘able weather all farm work will pro- 

gress rapidly. 

| MASSACHUSETTS. 

| About all varieties of weather have 

| been experienced during the week just 
April 27th it was cold enough 





| closed. 
| to snow in the interior of the state, and 


Farmers are planting oats and potatoes 


market garden belt. The season is re- 
garded as being one week earlier than 
usual, The ground is dry and easily 
prepared for planting, but the lack of 
rain is not favorable for grass. Peach, 
cherry and pear trees are in blossom, 
and promise full crops. Most of the 
spring grain has been sown. I ye looks 


well. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The season in Rhode Island is well 
advanced. The pastures and fields are 
well covered with a fresh growth of 
grass. Early trees arein leaf, and some 
of the fruit trees are in bloom. The 
ground is in good condition, due to the 
rains of the past week. Excepting gar- 
dening little farming has been done. 

CONNECTICUT. 


went on steadily during the week. In 
southern portions there was no frost, 
but in the North a heavy frost occurred 


gardens. 
are blooming. The fine rain of May 
2d will be of great benefit, as the top 
of plowed ground was becoming dry. 
Grain and grass also needed rain. 
earlier planted fields of onions and peas 
are up and ready for cultivation. 

Old meadows are looking well, and 


the usual time. J. W. SMITH. 


—Canadian apple-growers say that 


preserve apples better than wood. 


Little has been done in the way of| 


| three days later summer heat prevailed. | 


and asparagus cutting has begun in the) 


The work of plowing and seeding 


on April 29th, doing some damage to 
Peach, cherry and plum trees 


The 


everything is a week or more ahead of 


barrel-heads of paper or pulp boards 


company will settle European and other 
colonists. Among other plans the com- 
pany is to acquire railways in the north- 
ern part of Vera Cruz and also the build- 
ng of new lines. 





—Saturday night, of last week, the sur- 
geons performed amputations upon the 
Vailliant survivors, brought to Sc. John’s, 
N. F., Saturday. Two, who lost their 
hands and lower parts of their legs, are 
not expected to recover. 
who underwent similar operations, are 
somewhat better off. ‘The remaining four 
are still very weak. None of the eight 
can be said to be out of danger. The 
story told by the party rescued last, that 
dog food is all they had to eat, is disered- 
ited by many. It is feared and believed | 
that they also were compelled to resort 
to human flesh. 


The other two, | 


| 
—Advices from San Salvador state that | 
a terrific explosion of dynamite in that 


the loss of many lives. The extent of the’ 
damage and the loss of life is not known | 
yet, and probably will not be until the) 
wreckage is cleared away. The work of 
rescue is being rapidly pushed. The en-| 
tire city was shaken by the concussion. 
Four wagons were being driven down one 
of the principal thoroughfares of the city, 


mite. In some unexplained manner one 
of the boxes of dynamite exploded with 
ja deafening roar. In an instant every 
; other box on the wagon was blown up. 
| Then, with an awful crash, the dynamite 
on the three other wagons, which were 
near, exploded simultaneously. 








—T wo cows, two pigs, eighteen hens, ! 


a greyhound pup and a bull were given 
to an agent by an Abilene, Kan., farmer 
for a cabinet organ. 





Thousands Are Trying It. 

In order to prove the great merit of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, the most effective cure for Catarrh 
and Cold in Head, we have prepared a generous 
| trial size for 10 cents. Get it of your druggist 
or send 10c, to 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

Rey. John Reid, Jr.,of Great Falls, Mont., 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to me. I can 
| emphasize his statement, “It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.’ —Rev. Francis 


each loaded with several boxes of dyna-! 
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How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

he present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
a and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 
et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass Ploughman, Boston. 
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EVAPORATE 
YOUR FRUIT 


—WITH THE— 


ese EL US GOO STOVE ORER 


SET ON AN ORDIN- 
ARY COOK STOVE. 


HUNDREDS 


Always Ready for Use and 


will last a lifetime. 


OF DOLLARS 
OF FRUIT CAN BE 
THIS 


WORTR 
SAVED WITH 
MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


REGULAR PRICE of this Evaporator $7.00 
W> will send the MASS, PLOUGHMAN 
and the EVAPORATOR for 


$4.75. 





In this way you get a %7.00 Evaporator for 
4.75 and the Ploughman for One Year Free 








tr Any one Sending us five NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 will 
receive free one of these Evaporators. Address Mass. Ploughman. Boston. 








BITS OF FUN. 


First Tramp: If you ’ad to work, what 
kind of a job would you rather ’ave? 


I'd be judge of a doy show. 


| Second Tramp: 


Well, [ think as how 
I've ’ad ex- 


perience of all kinds of dugs. 


Mrs. Dimling: I find it verv hard to 


keep good servants. 


Mrs. Totling (in- 


sinuatingly): [ don’t; I pay mine regu- 
larly.—-Louisville Courier Journal. 


The Happy Man: I tell you, old fel- 
low, a man doesn’t know what real hap- 


piness is until he is married. 
| Friend: Then he finds that it consists in 


Cynical 


being single.— Brooklyn Life. 


‘“‘And when you were a slave, Uncle 
city last week resulted in the destruction | Gabe, they once got up a butting match 
of two entire blocks of the city and caused | between you and the goat, did they? 


How cruel that was!” 


mi 


3s. Day 


‘* Deed it were, 
had to kill de pore goat 


afterwards !”--Chicago Tribune. 


‘*What! You a bluegrass Kentuckian, 
reared on a farm, and don’t know how 


cider vinegar is made?” ‘Fac, sah. 


We 


tried it several times, sah, but nevah got 
bevond the hard cidah stage, sah, befo’ 
the material all ran out, sah.’’—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Skelly: Phwat hov yes quit work for. | 


McGinty ? 
thot th’ tonnel is torun benath th’ negro 


er 
stachus, McGinty ? 


aveyard ! 


McGinty: Oi’ve bin towld 


Skelly: Yez are not sooper- 
MeGinty: Oi’m not. 


But Oi’ll not work under a negro, be he 
| did or aloive 


famous English schoolmaster, there is a | 





Taught the Teacher. 


In the biography of Dr. Hawtrey,a| Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured 
| 


MEDICAL. 


R 6 he 
4 ol 
HR: 


PAIN CURED IN AN INSTANT. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Swelling of the 
Joints, Lumbago, In- 
flammations, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


CUR&S THE WORST PAINS in from one to 
iwenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
ene need any one SUFFER WITH 








Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain, Sprains, Bruises, 
Pains in the Back, Chest, 
or Limbs. 
It was the First and is the Only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allavs inflammation and cures congestion, wheth- 
er of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands 
or organs, by one application. 


ALL INTERNAL PAINS, Cramps in the 





Bowel. or Stomach, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Diarrhoea, 
| Flatulency, Faintiug Spells, are relieved In- 
| stantly and quickly cured by taking internal- 
ly as directed. 


and Prevented. 
There 1s not a remedial agent in the world that 


description of his unkempt appearance, | will cure fever and ague ano all other malarious 


| bibous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S 


with a comment, which has been greatly | pILLs, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 
quoted. It 


for being late at morning lesson some | 


is said that he was scolding 


, 


LIEF. 


| Price 50¢c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists 





boy, who replied that he had no time - WANTED. 


dress. 


th 


e doctor. 


‘“‘But T can dress in time,’ 


said 


“Yes,” replied the boy, 


‘but LT wash.” 


—Jupiter performs its journey round | 





AGENTS, either sex, throughout New England 
on staple line of family articles. For particulars 
address, F. A. PUTNAM, 63 UPHAM STRE®T, 
| MELROSE, MASs. 








—Post office officials in New York es- 


; +7 ww , . los sa): 
W. Poole, Pastor Central Pres. Church, Helena, | the sun in a period of eleven years, ten | timate that about twenty million dollars 


Mont. 


| for catarrh and contains no cocaine, mercury nor 
any injurious drug. Price, 50 cents. 
gists’ or by mail. 


| and one-third months. 


as donne! second, less than one-half of the earth’s| mate the number 


| Pa 


| 


te —eighteen wiles a second, 


Its average rate | annually finds its way into Wall street 
| Ely’s Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure-| of travel is a trifle over eight miles a| in small remittances. 


Authorities esti- 
of victims at 250,000 
leach year. 
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Ridpath’s Illustrated History of t 


—=——_ From the Aboriginal Times to ‘and including) the World's Fair ————w 


he United States 





YOU want to know the history 
of your country in the early 
days of its scttlement you can 
find out all about it in Rid- 


rE 








[See our SPECIAL OFFER on the 
sixth page. 








REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 
Price, including One Year’s subscription to the Ploughman, $3.75. 
THIS DUES NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON BOOK. 


IF 


BOOK 
BINDING 
INFORMATION 


YOU are interested in the thrill- 
ing events thatattended the Rev- 
olutionary War, and want toknow 
all about the causes of that great 


EVER 


——= 


IF you area lover of your 
IN FACT country, and want toknow 
its History from the earli- 
ést times to the present day you can find 
it all in Ridpath Asan educational book 


Sena a 


path's History. uprising, get Ridpath’s History. for the children it is unsurpassed. e 
: ¢ $. $ * Ss 5 3 5 S £. S 3 2, ts 3 $ S Ga LG ye ed red Pewee GRR RR aE SAA are "- ia i: 4 Sr “ 


No Single Book Ever Contained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. 


THE BEST 


ISSUED. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and bound in an 
attractive style, with black, gray and silver sides and back. 
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